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Foreword 


T he five lectures grouped in this volume were delivered in 
New York at the Pierpont Morgan Library for the Institut de 
Philoiogie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves of the Ecole Libre 
des Hautes Etudes, in April and May 1942. The interest shown at 
the time and the requests made by those who attended the lectures 
suggested the idea of publishing them. It seemed, however, that a 
wider audience might be reached in this country if they appeared 
in English, instead of in French as they were delivered; but in trans¬ 
lating these lectures I have retained the form in which they were 
given. 

This book is not primarily intended for the specialist; all foot¬ 
notes and references have therefore been omitted and only a brief 
bibliography attached for those who wish to obtain further informa¬ 
tion on the subject. My principal purpose is to give, in a brief form, 
a general picture of an art and civilization which are not familiar 
to most people. I hope, however, that students of East Christian and 
Medieval art will find in these pages useful information. 

TTie publication of this volume was made possible through a grant 
from the Melkonian Fimd of the Armenian General Benevolent 
Union in New York. I am deeply grateful to the President and mem¬ 
bers of the Committee on Publications for their interest and as¬ 
sistance. The friends who advised and encouraged me cannot all be 
mentioned here, though their help was greatly appreciated; but 
I wish to express my special indebtedness to Professor Henri 
Gr^oire, Vice-President of the Institut de Philoiogie et d’Histoire 
Orientales et Slaves, for inviting me to deliver these lectures and 
for honoring me by writing the preface; to Professor Kenneth J. 
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Conant for his valuable suggestions on architectural problems and 
for his kindness in making the important envelope-diagrams which 
will be of great assistance to the readers; to Professor Robert P. 
Blake for his constant interest and friendly advice; to Miss Belle 
da Costa Greene for the hospitality of the Pierpont Morgan Library; 
to Mr. Erwin Raisz for making the two maps of Armenia; to the 
Director and staff of the Harvard University Press for the trouble 
they have taken in the production of the book. 

The question of illustration was a particularly difficult one at a 
time when access to the collections in Europe and Armenia is closed. 
I wish to thank particularly His Grace the Archbishop Garegin 
Hovsep’ian who so generously put at my disposal his photographs 
of Armenian monuments. I am also grateful to the directors of the 
Freer Gallery of Art, the Pierpont Morgan Library and the Walters 
Art Gallery for permission to reproduce miniatures from the im¬ 
portant manuscripts in these collections; to Mrs. Henri Focillon for 
permission to reproduce illustrations from the books of Mr. Jurgis 
Baltrusaitis and to Miss Zabelle Tahmizian and the Fogg Museum 
for the loan of several photographs. 

Sirarpie Der Nersessian 

Wellesley College 
August, ig44 
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Preface 


V oid un beau livre, simple, sur, stimulant, plein de science, de 
charme et de foi. Le large public auquel sont destine ces 
chapitres denses et clairs (et ce public comprend les “sp^- 
cialistes,” car, lorsqu’il s’agit de TArmenie, toujours mysterieuse parce 
qu’eternellement meconnue, plus d’un prince de I’erudition se con- 
tentera de sa “place au parterre”)—^bref, tous les lecteurs de Mile 
Sirarpie Der Nersessian, comme tous ses auditeurs, subiront ce 
charme, partageront cette foi, et gouteront cette science, pour la 
sentir v&ue et vivante et'discretement animee par un grand amour. 

J’ai parle d’auditeurs. Ce livre, en effet, est issu de conferences dont 
ceux qui les ont entendues auraient presque souhaite garder pour eux 
seuls le souvenir—^une des grandes “inspirations” de leurs annees 
d'exil. II est vrai que le Reading room de la Pierpont Morgan Library, 
ou notre Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientale et Slave fut 
autorise a organiser ce “cycle armenien,” est le cadre le plus noble 
qu’on puisse imaginer pour une evocation artistique et savante; et il 
est vrai aussi qu’un ardent auditoire voulait voir, dans cette com¬ 
memoration des gloires armeniennes, un presage de renaissance pour 
la nation qui mcrite vraiment et pleinement le nom de fille ainee de 
I’jSglise. L’emotion contenue, mais communicative, qui, malgr^ la 
sevorite du style, affleure en maint endroit—^par exemple, dans les 
pages consacrees aux maitres peintres du quatorzieme siecle, Sargis 
Pidzak de CUicie et Toros de Taron en Grande Armcnie—cette 
anotion doit peut-etre quelque chose a la ferveur dans laquelle les 
legons orales furent congues, et regues. 

Mais ce rappel, presqu’indiscret, n’int^resse qu’un cercle intime et 
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fidele. Le livre n’a certes besoin ni d’explication ni de recommanda- 
tion: sa docte “authoress,” au sentiment des experts, etait la personne 
du monde archeologique la plus capable de faire de I’art arm^nien— 
a larges traits, comme on dit, mais sans oublier les touches fines et les 
“details” realistes qui renouvellent et vivifient un grand sujet—^un de 
ces tableaux synthetiques qui supposent Une generation de travail 
collectif, et qui resument de longues annees de recherches person- 
nelles. Ou, s’il y fallait une preface, elle aurait du etre &rite ^ par I’un 
des maitres dont Mile Der Nersessian, docteur es lettres, se r&lame: 
I’inoubliable Henri Focillon, president-fondateur de cette Ecole fibre 
des Hautes Etudes de New York, a laquelle notre Institut est pro- 
visoirement rattache, et son collegue du College de France, Gabriel 
Millet, dont la doctrine et la methode apparaissent partout ici. Si j’ai 
I’honneur, inattendu, de les remplacer, au grand deplaisir du lecteur, 
c’est sans doute que I’amitie de Mile Der Nersessian tenait a recon- 
naitre ainsi I’enthousiasme avec quoi notre Institut, a Bruxelles 
comme a New York, a fait, des rorigine, une place aux etudes ar- 
meniennes. Elle n’a pas oublie, je crois, cette seance ou deux de nos 
plus grands crudits, deux ascetes a Tame ardente, Louis de la Vallec 
Poussin et le R. P. Peeters, Bollandiste, prefacerent de savantes com¬ 
munications une brillante . . . pre-soutenance de th«e: car c’est 
Bruxelles qui eut la primeur, en quelque sorte, de Vlllustration du 
Roman de Barlaam et Joasaph, I’ouvrage capital de Mile Der Ner¬ 
sessian. Et, dans le premier chapitre du pr«ent travail, les d&ouvcrtes 
de Nicolas Adontz, premier titulaire de la chaire d’histoire et de 
philologie armenienne a notre Institut (mort, helas, a Bruxelles, en 
janvier 1942, sous I’occupation allemande), sont resum&s avec exac¬ 
titude, et cit&s avec la gratitude que moritait sa ch^e manoirc. 
Mile Der Nersessian peut etre assuree que son amitie sera pay& de 

^ Je dcvrais dire: die est &rite. Un jour, il nous sera permis de publier I’unc des 
pages les plus dnouvantes de Henri Focillon, ou il analyse la manid'e de sa magistralc 
dcvc. 
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retour, et que les etudes dont son livre est le manifeste et le pro¬ 
gramme—car, avec sa probite coutumiere, elle reconnait les lacunes 
de I’exploration et la difficulte des problemes qui subsistent—de- 
meureront, parmi nous, I’objet d’une dilection speciale. 

Si, dans I’esprit de Nicolas Adontz, et dans celui de notre &ole, 
I’histoire proprement dite, et Thistoire litteraire, devaient y avoir, 
demain, le pas sur rhistoire de I’art, I’auteur ne nous en garderait 
pas rancune. Ce n’est pas en vain que notre amie a iti longuement, 
patiemment, je dirais volontiers, durement formee par un byzan- 
tiniste parfait comme Gabriel Millet, historien, philologue, theologien 
autant qu’archeologue; et ce n’est pas en vain, non plus, que niece 
d’un Patriarche de son Eglise, elle est nourrie de la doctrine meme 
qui, malgre les partages, les migrations, les dominations ^trangCTes, 
les pers&utions et les massacres, a, depuis seize siecles et demi, main- 
tenu I’unit^ et assure la continuite, de la civilisation armenienne et de 
Part profondement original (en depit de toutes les influences) qui en 
cst la fleur. Qu’on me permette, une derniCTe fois, d’evoquer une 
le^on de la Morgan Library (on la retrouvcra, heureusement, intacte 
dans ce pr&ieux album): la le^on dediee a I’Eglise armenienne, a 
son antique credo, a la querelle des deux natures en Jesus Christ, qui 
fut sa tragedie. Une dispute theologique dont il faut admettre la 
signification profonde et sublime, comme la grave port& historique, 
fut retracee et analysee avec tant de bonne foi, de verit^, de sim- 
plicite et de fermet^ avec des expressions d’une dignite si irenique 
(empruntees d’ailleurs aux grands docteurs gregoriens), que les 
specialistes pr&ents eurent cette impression—si chere aux historiens 
—que donne I’apparition soudaine d’un temoin nouveau &lairant un 
vieux litige. Mais ce temoin etait vivant. Interprete de Nerses le 
Gracieux, dont elle rappelle le nom, et merite le surnom, Mile Der 
Nersessian apportait, ou portait, en termes saisissants et modernes, un 
temoignagc direct, authentique, celui de la conscience meme de son 
Eglise. 
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Ailleurs, d’instinct et sans la chercher, elle a fait ce que les sp&ia- 
listes appellent avec raison une decouverte. En relisant des textes 
armeniens presqu’ignores, elle a &e conduite a renouveler I’liistoirc 
d’une autre controverse touchant plus directetnent a son sujet: elle a 
prouve que la Chretiente armenienne avait connu, longtemps avant 
Teglise byzantine, une crise iconoclaste, et qu’a cette occasion ses 
docteurs avaient compos^ pour combattre Theresie, une panoplie 
dogmatique dont plusieurs pieces paraissent originales ® 

D’un bout a I’autre de ces cinq legons-chapitres, c’est la meme sin¬ 
cerity la meme franchise, la meme conviction qui circulent. Est-il 
besoin de dire que jamais, ici, le sens profond de Tame armenienne ne 
se mue en “nationalisme scientifique” ? Que jamais I’auteur ne cede a 
la tentation de revendiquer pour sa patrie, ne fut-ce qu’a la suite 
d’illustres autorit^, le merite exclusif d’avoir cree telle forme d’art? 
Meme, et surtout, devant les seduisantes intuitions d’un Strzygowski, 
Mile Der Nersessian sait toujours “raison garder.” C’est pourquoi on 
la suivra sans crainte, la ou elle s’avance a affirmer I’originalite de la 
creation armenienne. J’estime qu’elle a reduit, plutot qu’exagery 
la part des Haik’ dans I’histoire de I’Empire oriental. A mon sens, 
les empereurs et les generaux armeniens—et je crois qu’en depit de 
concessions inevitables a I’Eglise dominante, k la langue officielle, ils 
furent plus fidHes qu’on ne I’admet a leurs traditions de famille—ont 
souvent apporte au “ch^ne millenaire”® de I’Empire un afflux de 
seve, un dynamisme r^generateur, qu’ils ont montre a Byzance des 
fagons nouvelles de faire la guerre* (je songe a Maurice, aux pr<?- 

®Dans ce livre, I’auteur n’a pu qu’indiquer sa trouvaille, en passant Mais on lira 
dans le prochain volume de Byzantion, tome XVII, 1945, un memoirc special consaerc 
a cette question passionante. 

® L’expression est du Normand Bohemond, qui avait pense d^aciner ce chSne dans 
la tourmente de la Croisade. 

*La “guerre des chateaux,” si f&dale d’allure, que soutiendra pendant plus d’une 
generation, centre Basile II, la nouvelle “Bulgarie macedonienne” ne prefigurc-t-elle 
pas la Cilicie armenienne et ses “nids d’aigles”? Est-il temeraire de voir dans cct 
episode inattendu de I’histoire bulgare, I’influence directe de Samuel rArmenien et de 
ses freres, fils d’une Hrip’sime? Voycz le dernier memoire dc Nicolas Adontz, Samuel 
VArmhiien, rot des Bulgares. 
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croises Haraclius et Tzimisces). Les clans f^odanx dont ils etaient 
issus avaient garde a travers les siecles, a force de “vivre dangereuse- 
ment,” heroiquement, en combattants et en martyrs, le sens de cer- 
taines valeurs et de certaines vertus qui manquaient aux Byzantins: 
r&onnante fraternisation franco-arm^nienne du temps des Croisades 
en est la preuve. II n’est pas jusqu’a I’influence sassanide, si vivement 
mise en lumiere par Mile Der Nersessian, qui n’ait, en Armenie, 
perpetue jusqu’a la fin du moyen age, m6me dans des repr&entations 
pieuses de fondateurs d’eglises, le type du royal cavalier, tueur de 
fauves. Je suis sur qu’une nouvelle serie de lemons, sur la litt^rature 
armenienne, la savante comme la populaire, aboutirait a une An- 
thologie commentee qui serait le digne pendant de ces Conferences 
et de cet Album. On y trouverait, depuis les celebrcs fragments de ces 
vieux chants theogoniques paiens encastr& dans les chroniques, 
jusqu’a I’epopee de David de Sassoun, jusqu’a ces “trouveres” qui 
manquent si cruellement a la poesie byzantine, plus d’un morceau 
comparable aux monuments sculpt^ et aux miniatures que Mile 
Der Nersessian nous presente, et qui tous, des plus rigides mo¬ 
tifs orientaux jusq’aux libres inventions d’une fraiche Renaissance, 
illustrent quelque moment, ou quelque aspect, du miracle armenien. 

J’avais bien dit que le livre etait stimulant. Sa date victorieuse 
Aout 1944, inaugurera, j’en suis sur, I’^e triomphante dans I’explora- 
tion d’un domaine qui garde, malgre tant de beaux et bons travaux, 
I’attrait d’une terre presque inconnue. Il faut feliciter I’Union gene- 
rale armmienne de Bienfaisance, sans la gen^osite de laquelle cette 
savante et luxueuse publication n’aurait pas vu le jour en ce moment 
si ©mouvant et si propice. 

Henri Gregoirc 

Prisident intSrimaire de I’Ecole 
JJbre des Hautes Etudes 
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I. Historical Survey 


T he time has long passed since Armenian culture was con¬ 
sidered exclusively as an ofishoot or a provincial manifesta¬ 
tion of Byzantine civilization. Important studies have brought 
out the individual character of its art, but most of these works are 
known only to specialists, and the general public still has a very 
vague idea about Armenia and its past. Because of this, it may be 
advisable to devote some time to the general background and to 
consider, first, the political and religious relations with the Byzan¬ 
tine empire. It is obviously impossible to treat with any thorough¬ 
ness so vast a topic in so short a time; I shall merely attempt to 
give a general picture and to call attention to some of the impor¬ 
tant aspects of these relations. 

Armenia proper, or Greater Armenia, is the land which lies east 
of the river Euphrates. It is bounded on the northwest by the river 
Tchorokh; on the north by the river Kura, except in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Tifiis; on the east and southeast by the river Araxes, the 
Lake of Urmia, and the valley of the Great Zab; and on the south, 
by the valley of the Tigris, and the mountains of Kurdistan. The 
country west of the Euphrates, known as Little or Lesser Armenia, 
which had been colonized at an early date by the Armenians, does 
not form part of Armenia proper. 

Within the general boundaries just mentioned, the land of Ar¬ 
menia rises as a high plateau with an average altitude of 6000 feet. 
Lofty mountain chains, of which the highest peak. Mount Ararat, 
is about 17,000 feet, divide this plateau into a number of sections 
r unning east and west. Most of the narrow basins thus formed are 
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further separated from one another by deep gorges, and the swift 
mountain torrents often act as barriers instead of providing easy 
access from one region to another. Numerous small lakes are lodged 
in the craters of extinct volcanoes; larger ones, such as the lakes of 
Sevan in the northeast, of Van in the south, and of Urmia in the 
southeast, fill the depressions of the plateau. 

The long winter months, which are extremely cold on the high 
plateaus, are followed by a brief but very warm summer during 
which the whole country bursts into life. Thanks to the natural 
fertility of the soil and to an irrigation system, which seems to 
have been fairly well developed in the Middle Ages and even in 
remote antiquity, the land was very fruitful, especially in the shel¬ 
tered valleys. The shores of Lake Van and the valley of the Araxes 
were renowned for their orchards and vineyards. On those pasture 
lands which were protected from the cold northern winds the cat¬ 
tle could graze even in the winter months. The country was also 
rich in minerals of all kinds. The ancient historians mention precious 
stones and gold, silver, iron, copper, and salt mines; borax and 
arsenic were abundant in the region of Van. These natural products 
were exported to neighboring and even to distant lands, together 
with the works produced by Armenian industry. Chief among the 
latter were the carpets, woolen fabrics, and embroidered silks valued 
for their red tint obtained from the kermes, an aphis which is found 
in the spring on the roots of a plant growing on the slopes of Mount 
Ararat. Dvin and the neighboring city of Artashat were famous 
for their textiles, and a ninth-century Arab historian calls Artashat 
“the town of the red dye.” Other important exports were furs and 
leather goods, arms and goldsmiths’ work of various kinds. Two 
important commercial routes, leading from Trebizond on the Black 
Sea, and from the shores of the Caspian towards Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and central Asia, passed through Armenia; cities like Erze- 
rum, Kars, and Dvin owed their prosperity to their position on these 
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caravan routes. There were also direct communications with Asia 
Minor. 

This mountainous country, which rose like a veritable fortress 
and was furthermore endowed with natural resources, was in¬ 
evitably coveted throughout the centuries by its powerful neighbors: 
Greeks, Romans, and Byzantines on the west; Medes, Persians, 
Arabs, and Turks on the east. The eastern powers strove to hold 
OT to control this highland which dominated the valley of the Eu¬ 
phrates and provided easy access into Asia Minor; the western 
powers sought possession of the valleys of the Euphrates and of 
the tributaries of the Tigris which led into Iran and eastern Meso¬ 
potamia. Thus Armenia was to be a battleground throughout the 
course of her history; but however partitioned, conquered, and re¬ 
conquered, she was never completely subjugated and succeeded in 
preserving her national existence for many a century. 

We need not dwell long on the earliest history. The Armenians 
had probably xome into Asia Minor with the Phrygians, of whom, 
according to Herodotus,, they were » colony. They soon separated 
from the Phrygians and, advancing eastward at the end of the eighth 
century B.c.,_they settled in the region of Mount Ararat on the ter¬ 
ritories which formed part of the ancient kingdom of Urartu. Ruled 
first by the Medes, next by the Persian Achemenids, Armenia was 
still imder Persian control after the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, even though the satraps acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Seleucid kings. The defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Romans 
at the end of the second century b.c., and the subsequent weaken¬ 
ing of Seleucid power provided the opportunity of freeing Armenia 
from foreign rule. The Armenian prince, Artashes (or Artaxias), 
who was allied to the Parthian Arsacids, set himself up as king of 
Greater Armenia and this national dynasty sustained, with vary¬ 
ing fortunes, the resistance against the Seleucids and the Persians. 
Armenian history is better known during the period of Roman 
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expansion in the east, for the wars of Tigranes II, the ally and 
son-in-law of Mithridates, king of Pontus, are related by Roman 
as well as by Armenian historians. The valiant struggle of Tigranes 
against the Roman legions was however doomed to failure; western 
Armenia was conquered and retained only a nominal autonomy 
under her national kings. 

I should like to follow a little more closely the history of Armenia 
after the treaty of 387 a.d. between the emperor Theodosius and 
Sapor III, king of Persia. By virtue of this treaty Armenia was 
divided into two vassal states. The region west of a line passing 
from Erzerum, in the north, to the city of Mush, in the south, that 
is about one-fifth of Greater Armenia, fell to the East Roman em¬ 
pire; the remaining part was allotted to Persia. When Arsaces, 
king of Roman Armenia, died shortly after, the western part of 
the country was governed by Armenian nobles under the general 
supervision of the Comes Armeniae, and later under that of the 
Magister Militum per Armeniam, appointed by the emperor. In the 
eastern provinces, that is in Persarmenia, the Armenian kings kept 
their nominal power until 428-9, but with the death of the last 
descendant of the royal house, both miUtary and civil authority 
passed into the hands of the marzpans, that is the markgraves ap¬ 
pointed by the Persian kings. Many of these governors, however, 
were chosen from among the Armenian nobility. 

The partition of 387 had favored the Persians, who were more 
powerful at that time, but the East Roman emperors constantly 
sought to extend their possessions, and the gradual weakening of 
Sasanian rule favored their aims. The new line of demarcation, 
established by the treaty of 591, extended roughly from Tiflis in 
the north to Dara in the south, passing by Dvin, Maku, and Urmia. 
The campaigns of the emperor Heraclius in the seventh century 
further strengthened the Byzantine position. But the newly ac¬ 
quired territories were not to remain long in Greek hands, for a 
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powerful foe had risen in the east. The Arabs made their first in¬ 
cursion into Armenia in 639-640, plundering the province of Taron 
and the region of Lake Van. Shortly after, they invaded the northern 
provinces and in 642 they captured the city of Dvin, massacring 
a large part of the population. The Byzantine emperors tried in 
vain to prevent the establishment of Arab rule in Armenia; many a 
region passed back and forth from the Greeks to the Arabs, suf¬ 
fering equally from each invading army. The plundering raids of 
the Arabs were soon followed by the advance of regular armies, and 
at the close of the seventh century the khalifs were the masters of 
Greater Armenia. Dvin became the capital of their Armenian pos¬ 
sessions and the center of an important Arab colony. 

Armenia was restless under the Arab domination which lasted 
until the middle of the ninth century. Rebellions, followed by 
ruthless reprisals, marked each weakening of the khalifate. These 
revolts were encouraged and even assisted at times by the Byzantine 
emperors who cherished the hope of reconquering Armenia, and 
were working towards this goal under the guise of protecting their 
fellow Christians against the Moslem oppressors. In their relations 
with the Armenians the emperors still used the customary forms 
between suzerains and their vassals. The Byzantine court haughtily 
ignored the Arab conquest, and the emperors continued to confer 
upon the Armenian nobility the honorific titles of consul, count 
and patricius, which their ancestors had borne when they were in 
the service of Byzantium. Both parties found definite advantages 
in this fiction. By maintaining friendly relations with the feudal 
lords of Armenia, the emperors could intervene in their private 
aRairs, and they hoped to find in them useful allies against the 
Arabs, as well as supporters of the Byzantine domination in Ar¬ 
menia. The Armenians, on the other hand, used these outward 
marks of friendship as a means of exercising pressure upon the 
Arabs, and as the constant threat of a possible return to the im- 
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pcrial rule. In reality, however, the Armenians had no desire to be¬ 
come the subjects of the Greeks, for they dreaded their despotic 
yoke almost as much as they disliked the Arab domination. This 
reluctance became apparent in the ninth century when the Arme¬ 
nians joined forces with the Arabs to oppose the armies of the 
emperor Theophilus. They helped the emir of Tiflis to repulse the 
Greeks who had advanced as far as Kars; in the south, the princes 
of Vaspurakan and Taron also fought on the side of the Arabs and 
expelled the Byzantine troops from the region of Melitene. Nor did 
the Armenians give any assistance to Basil I in his wars against the 
Arabs, maintaining throughout a cautious neutrality. To their dis¬ 
trust of the Greeks was added the hope that they might benefit 
from the growing weakness of the khalifate and regain their inde¬ 
pendence. This hope was strengthened by the rising power of the 
Armenian nobles. 

Two princely families were prominent in the ninth century: 
the Ardzrunis and the Bagratunis. The former held vast domains 
in the south and southeast; they ruled over the entire province of 
Vaspurakan, and their power extended to the province of Ayrarat 
on the north, and to Lake Urmia on the east. The Bagratunis (or 
Bagratids), ousted from Vaspurakan, had established their strong¬ 
hold in the region of Mount Ararat and the Araxes valley. They had 
benefited by the fears awakened in the minds of the Arabs by the 
rise of the Ardzrunis, and in 806 Ashot Bagratuni had received from 
the khalif the title of prince of Armenia. Ashot used to his own 
advantage the protection of the khalifate; he attacked the emirs 
who had rebelled against the central authority and, by appropriat¬ 
ing their domains, he extended his possessions in the northwest of 
Armenia and as far south as the province of Taron. Ashot’s domain 
was divided between his children after his death and the power of 
the Bagratunis waned for a while. It was revived and raised to new 
heights by the grandson and namesake of the first Ashot. In 862 
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the khalif granted him supreme authority over the other princes 
of Armenia with the title of “prince of princes of Armenia, of 
Georgia and of the lands of the Caucasus.” Ashot the Great’s skill¬ 
ful policy with the Arabs and with his compatriots soon received its 
full reward. Urged by the catholicos, the supreme head of the 
church, the Armenian nobles united and appointed him as their 
king. The khalif ratified this choice in 886, by sending to Ashot a 
royal crown, and by conferring on him the title of “king of kings.” 
Shordy after, the Byzantine emperor deemed it wise to recognize 
Ashot’s accession, and he also sent a crown and royal gifts. 

The Armenian unity which had brought about this happy situa¬ 
tion did not last long. Old jealousies and rivalries soon reawakened. 
The feudal lords brooked no interference in their affairs, and they 
had no intention of sacrificing in the least their cherished inde¬ 
pendence, The Bagratid rulers of Ani were kings of Armenia more 
in name than in reality, and their authority rarely extended beyond 
Ac limits of their feudal domain. Rival princes disputed their power, 
and by Ae second half of Ae tenA century Aere were as many 
as six independent kingdoms in Armenia. These rivalries were en¬ 
couraged by Ae Arabs and by Ae Greeks, for neiAer party wished 
to sec a united Armenia strong enough to resist Aem. Though 
Acy had conferred Ae title of king of kings on Ashot and sent 
him a royal crown, Ae khalifs still considered Aemselves as Ae 
suzerains of Ae Armenian rulers and Aey had not renoimced Aeir 
rlaims over Armenia, any more Aan had Ae Greeks. 

Despite Ae internal struggles and Ae wars against Ae neighbor¬ 
ing peoples—^Abkhazians, Albanians, Alans, Georgians, the Mos¬ 
lems of Kiudistan and Azerbaijan—^the period of Armenian inde¬ 
pendence under Ae Bagratids was an era of material prosperity 
and cultural development, especially at Ae end of Ae ninA and 
in Ae tenA centuries. The kings restored commerce, industry, and 
agriculture; Aey repopulated Ae towns and villages, established 
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monasteries to which they ceded rich lands and farms. They erected 
churches and palaces, hospitals and other buildings of public utility. 
The catholicos, the princes, and feudal lords vied with the rulers. 
At Ani, the capital of the Bagratids surrounded by a double line 
of fortifications, there were so many churches that the historians 
call it the city “of a thousand and one churches.” With a nostalgia 
for its period of freedom and prosperity, heightened by the memory 
of the destruction he had witnessed, the historian Aristakes of 
Laztivert speaks of the region of Ani as a resplendent and happy 
garden, crowned with leaves and rich in fruits. “Princes with joy¬ 
ous countenances sat on the princely thrones; they were clad in 
brilliant colors and looked like spring gardens. One heard only 
gay words and songs. The sound of flutes, of cymbals, and of other 
instruments filled one’s heart with the comfort of great joy.” Thomas 
Ardznmi, the historiographer of the kings of Vaspurakan, describes 
the buildings erected by the latter and gives us some idea of the 
wealth and luxury in which these princes lived. On the walls of the 
palace of King Gagik at Aght’amar, a small island in Lake Van, 
were represented “gilt thrones, on which are seated, in gracious 
majesty, the king surrounded by young pages with resplendent 
faces, groups of musicians and marvelous maidens. There are also 
companies of men with bared swords; wrestlers fightipg with one 
another; lions and other fierce animals; birds with varied plumage. 
In short, if one wished to enumerate all that can be seen, it would 
be hard work both for the narrator and for the listeners.” 

By the end of the tenth cenmry, Armenia had been so weakened 
by foreign wars and by internal divisions that she was unable to 
offer effective resistance to the Greeks or to the Seljuq Turks, the 
new foe on her eastern borders. The first conquests were made by 
the Greeks who annexed the country section by section. In a.d. iooo 
Basil II occupied the border province of Tayk’ which its last ruler 
had willed to the empire. In 1021-2 Senek’erim, king of Vaspurakan, 
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ceded his kingdom to the emperor and received in exchange the 
city of Sebastia in Cappadocia and its territories as far as the Eu¬ 
phrates. In 1045 Gagik of Ani was compelled to abdicate; the Byzan¬ 
tine emperor seized his kingdom and installed Gagik in the theme 
of Lykandos on the confines of Cappadocia. Finally Gagik, king of 
Kars, transferred his possessions to the emperor and was granted 
in return Tzamandos and the adjoining cities of Cappadocia. Thus 
the Armenian kingdoms as well as the smaller principalities dis¬ 
appeared one by one, and the Byzantine domination in Armenia 
extended almost to Dvin in the east and to Lake Urmia in the south¬ 
east. But by refusing to assist the local princes against the Turks, 
and by encouraging the nobles to leave their country, the Byzantine 
emperors had weakened the protection of their own frontier. The 
Seljuq raids increased in frequency and in intensity; in 1064 the 
Turkish armies captured and plundered Ani; they invaded the prov¬ 
ince of Van, they advanced as far as Lesser Armenia and also 
marched on towards Edessa. The crushing defeat of the Greeks at 
Mantzikert, north of Lake Van, in 1071, when the emperor Romanus 
himself was made a prisoner, sealed the doom of Byzantine rule in 
Armenia; it also marked the end of Armenian independence in 
Armenia. 

Wars and persecutions had not succeeded in sapping the vitality 
of the Armenians, nor had centuries of foreign rule destroyed their 
love of independence. Having lost their native land, they were soon 
to establish a new home on the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
to found a kingdom which flourished for over two centuries. Cilicia, 
recaptured from the Arabs by the emperor Nicephorus Phocas 
m 964, had greatly suffered during the period of foreign occupation, 
it was scantily populated, impoverished, and disorganized; and the 
emperors feared that it might again fall into enemy hands. They 
tfacTcfcx'e welcomed the Armenians who had crossed the Taurus 
after the Seljuq conquest of their country, and they sought to 
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strengthen this frontier region of Cilicia by granting lands and im¬ 
portant positions to the noblemen whose military valor was well 
known. Thus, Apulgharip, a member of the Ardzruni family, was 
appointed governor of Tarsus and Mopsuestia; Philaretus was placed 
in command of Marash (Germanicia); others received fortresses 
in the region of the Taurus and the Amanus. Many of the nobles 
came from Cappadocia where they had gone with the last kings of 
Armenia; others arrived directly from Armenia. Among the latter 
was the nakjiarar Oshin, whose descendants were to be the found¬ 
ers of the Het’umian dynasty, and who received from his kinsman 
Apulgharip the fortress of Lambron which commanded the Cilician 
Gates of the Taurus. 

The installation of the Armenians in Cilicia did not always pur¬ 
sue a peaceful course. Some of the governors appointed by the 
Byzantine emperors revolted against their masters; others wrested 
by force the fortresses held by the Greeks. Philaretus refused to 
recognize Michael VII, the successor of Romanus Diogenes; he for¬ 
tified the cities around Marash, seized Edessa and Antioch, which 
he held for several years. In western Cilicia Ruben captured the 
important fortress of Bardsrberd near Sis, rallied the other Arme¬ 
nian nobles around him, declared his independence from Byzan¬ 
tium and established the barony of Cilicia. His son Constantine ex¬ 
tended his possessions at the expense of the Greeks, and by the end 
of the eleventh century these new lords of Cilicia were sufficiently 
strong to be of real assistance to the First Crusade. They provisioned 
the armies exhausted after their long march across the Anatolian 
plateau and through the higher passes of the Taurus; they acted 
as guides and helped the Crusaders during the siege of Antioch. 
Pope Gregory XIII remembered this long afterwards. “No nation,” 
he wrote, “came more spontaneously to the assistance of the Cru¬ 
saders than the Armenians. They provided them with men, horses, 
arms, and food.” 
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The Byzantine emperors could not tolerate the creation of an 
independent state on their territories and they tried to reestablish 
their authority in Cilicia. They were successful at first, and between 
the years 1137 and 1145 Byzantine garrisons occupied all the stra¬ 
tegic points. But the young son of the Baron Leo, Toros, escaped 
from Constantinople, where he was held captive; assisted by the 
other nobles, he drove out the Byzantine armies and recovered all 
the lands held by his father. The power of the Rubenians was 
firmly established by the end of the twelfth century. For some years 
Leo II had been negotiating with the western rulers in order to raise 
his barony to the status of a kingdom. He achieved his aim in 
1198, when he received a royal crown from the German emperor 
Henry VI and from Pope Celestine III, and was crowned by the 
Armenian catholicos in the presence of the papal legate. The Byzan¬ 
tine emperor Alexius Angelus also sent a royal crown sometime 
later, but the letter which accompanied his gifts contained a scarcely 
veiled threat: “Do not put on your head the crown the Romans 
have given you, but ours, for you are much closer to us than to 
Rome.” However, Byzantium was no longer in a position to enforce 
her will. After the fall of Constantinople in 1204 and the Latin 
occupation, the emperors were too weak and beset by too many 
difficulties to contemplate the reconquest of Cilicia. 

The new kingdom of Cihcia prospered under the rule of the 
Rubenian dynasty and that of the Het’umians who acceded to the 
throne in 1226, though it never enjoyed any long period of peace. 
The king s had to guard their possessions against the attacks of the 
Sultans of Iconium and of other Moslem princes; they also had to 
protect themselves from the encroachments of the Latin Crusader 
states. In these struggles, as well as in the wars against the Mamluks 
of Egypt, the Armenians were at first helped by the Mongols with 
whom they had contracted an alliance. But in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century the situation changed for the worse. The Mam- 
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luk power had grown; the Latin kingdoms, divided among them¬ 
selves, could not be of real assistance; the western rulers paid no 
heed to appeals for help; and the Mongols themselves, converted 
to Islam, turned against their former allies. After a long but hope¬ 
less resistance, Cilicia, the last Christian state in this region, fell 
under the blows of the Mamluks. The last kings had been the de¬ 
scendants of the Lusignans of Cyprus, French princes related by 
marriage to the Armenian ruling family. Leo V, made a prisoner 
in 1375 and released by the Egyptians in 1382, tried in vain to in¬ 
terest the western powers in the fate of his lost kingdom. He died 
in Paris and was buried at the monastery of the Celestins; his tomb¬ 
stone, with his effigy, may be seen to this day at St. Denis. 

In tracing a history which covers more than a thousand years im¬ 
portant questions and even entire periods had to be omitted, such 
as the national revival in Greater Armenia during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and the exchanges between the Arme¬ 
nians of Cilicia and the Crusader states, since my main purpose 
is to consider the relations between Armenia and the Byzantine em¬ 
pire. But the brief historical summary which has been given is suf¬ 
ficient to show that the enmity between these two countries never 
subsided. Each one distrusted the other; on both sides historians 
are lavish in their accusations of perfidy and treachery, and it must 
be admitted that these mutual accusations are not without foun¬ 
dation. Complete understanding was not possible, for the aims pur¬ 
sued by the two countries were diametrically opposed. Whenever 
the eastern menace became particularly serious, whenever the Arab 
persecutions assumed a more ruthless character, the Armenians 
turned towards their Christian neighbors and sought their help. 
But the Greeks, who came supposedly as friends and protectors, 
soon behaved as absolute masters, and the population suffered as 
much from them as they had at the hand of the Moslems. In order 
to escape from Byzantine oppression the Armenians would once 
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again turn to the Arabs. Between the Greeks, who wished to con¬ 
quer and assimilate the Armenians, and the Armeniansj{|ivho aspired 
to regain or maintain their national independence, there was no 
common ground for real understanding or a lasting friendship. 

In the work of assimilation which they pursued relendessly, the 
Greeks tried to destroy the two strongholds of national life; the 
nobility and, as we shall see later, the church. 

Armenia had a feudal organization which extended through the 
entire population, with the exception of the clergy and the burghers 
of important cities such as Erzerum, Nakhitchevan, and Dvin. 
These cities enjoyed administrative autonomy and had their in¬ 
dependent militia. At the head of the feudal system were the 
\harars, hereditary chiefs of the cantons. They commanded their 
own army, they levied taxes, and were the sovereign judges on their 
domains. The political power of the nakharar was transmitted to 
the eldest son, according to the laws of primogeniture, and in the 
absence of male descendants it passed to the eldest son-in-law. The 
land, however, was divided among all the sons, and this breaking-up 
of the feudal domain was a constant cause of conflict. The younger 
sons tried to enlarge their inheritance, while the elder aimed to 
restore the unity of the domain; for, though the hereditary rights of 
the nahjiarar were undisputed, his real authority depended on the 
size of his land and of the army he could raise, and on the impor¬ 
tance of his other resources. 

The small nobility held the second place in the feudal system. 
They were the vassals of the nakharar; they constituted his court 
in peace time, his escort, and the mass of his army in times of war. 
The peasants came last; they tilled the land of their lord and were 
called to arms only in periods of great stress. 

Under the Arab domination, the smaller naJ^harars had gathered 
around those who were more powerful and thus a number of prin¬ 
cipalities had come into existence. Their rulers, called ishkjians. 
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princes, were the feudal lords of the provinces; but their power, 
which was also transmitted to the eldest son, did not enjoy the same 
indisputable rights as did that of the na\harars within their cantons. 
The na\harars gave their services to their ishkjian in war time; they 
termed themselves “his servants, the heads of his noble families,” but 
in reahty they considered themselves as his equals. They obeyed him 
because they chose to do so and not because they had to, in con¬ 
formance with the feudal custom. Whenever the authority of the 
prince weakened, the nakharars did not hesitate to dethrone him 
and set another in his place. 

Sovereign lords in their domains, jealous of their independence, 
the nakjiarars defended their rights and their possessions with fierce 
energy. Their patriotism had a strictly local character and rarely 
extended beyond the limits of their canton or of their province. The 
feudal lords waged war upon one another with the same zeal as 
against the foreign enemy. They continued their private struggles 
when the country was being attacked, and they even called the 
Greeks or the Arabs to their assistance, regardless of the national 
interests. Rarely, if ever, did they present against the common ag¬ 
gressor the unified front vyhich alone could have saved their father- 
land. The Armenian historians complain bitterly about this state of 
affairs. In the seventh century Sebeos wrote: “the nobles, by their 
lack of unity have lost the country”; later, the catholicos John ex¬ 
pressed the same idea: “through the jealousy of the nakjiarars, 
Armenia was troubled for a long time.” 

This separatist tendency, characteristic of all feudal organiza¬ 
tions, was strengthened in Armenia by its geography and the ex¬ 
cessive individuality of its inhabitants. It was also skillfully exploited 
both by Arabs and Greeks. By favoring now one family, now an¬ 
other, by fanning latent jealousies, emperors and khalifs kept alive 
the divisions which worked in their favor and facilitated their hold 
over the country. Moreover the Byzantine emperors recognized from 
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the outset that the na\harars constituted a menace to their authority, 
and that Armenia could not be entirely subjugated so long as these 
centers of national resistance continued to exist. Their entire policy 
was therefore directed toward the destruction of the feudal organiza¬ 
tion, and the extension to Armenia of the Byzantine system of ad¬ 
ministration. As early as 488 the emperor Zeno had proclaimed that 
the nakharars were to be appointed by Constantinople, like all the 
other officials of the empire. This measure was also enforced by 
Justinian who went further in his reorganization of the country; 
Byzantine Armenia, known as Armenia IV, was submitted to the 
authority of a governor of consular rank. Two edicts, promulgated 
in 535 and 536, abolished the Armenian hereditary laws; the daugh¬ 
ters were granted equal rights with the sons, the obvious aim of this 
reform being a further dismemberment of the feudal domain and, 
hence, a diminution of the actual power wielded by the nobles. In 
the eleventh century, when Byzantium conquered the central and 
eastern provinces of Armenia, where the feudal system had survived 
under Arab domination, one of the first acts was to organize this 
region as a Byzantine province and to remove the nakjiarars. These 
measures, which eliminated the centers of resistance to Byzantine 
domination, destroyed at the same time the centers of resistance 
against the eastern aggressors. So long as a powerful nobility had 
remained in Armenia ready to take up arms at the least provocation, 
there had been an effective barrier between Byzantium and her east¬ 
ern enemies; once this nobility was removed, the door to the in¬ 
vaders was left open. The shortsightedness of Byzantine policy in this 
matter became apparent when the Seljuqs conquered Armenia and, 
meeting no serious opposition from the Armenian population, 
pushed further west and took possession of the major part of Asia 
Minor. 

The measures taken by the Byzantine emperors had provoked an 
exodus of the Armenian nobles. Some of those who had been de- 
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spoiled of their possessions sought refuge in the eastern provinces 
ruled by the Arabs. Others, attracted by the greater opportunities 
that the empire had to offer, went to Constantinople or settled in the 
region west of the Euphrates, that is in Lesser Armenia, where they 
found large numbers of their compatriots. These emigrants were 
soon joined by other exiles who fled the Arab persecutions and ex¬ 
actions. Once again the Armenian historians deplored the action of 
the nobles who, by leaving their native land, “abandoned the com¬ 
mon people to servitude under the sons o| Ishmael.” For centuries 
members of the most important families had been going to Byzan¬ 
tium. Artabanes, a descendant of the royal Arsacid family, held a 
high position in the Byzantine army during the reign of Justinian 
and even aspired to the imperial throne. Valentine, or Valentinian, 
also an Arsacid, rebelled against Constans II in 644 and attempted 
to seize the power. According to the historian Asoghik, Vardan 
Mamikonian had also fled after an unsuccessful revolt against the 
Persians; taking with him his family and the nobles of his house, he 
had gone “to the royal city of Constantinople where he presented 
himself to the emperor Justinian.” At the end of the seventh century 
the commander-in-chief of the Armenian armies, Smbat Bagratuni, ' 
had twice sought refuge in Byzantine territory, accompanied by his 
na\harars and clients. The number of emigrants increased after each 
revolt. In 772, in order to keep his countrymen from rising against 
the Arabs, Ashot Bagratuni had tried to point out to them the futil¬ 
ity of their efforts against such a powerful enemy, and he had told 
them what would happen in case of defeat. “You will either flee 
from your country to the Greek empire, taking with you your 
families, to spend the rest of your life as aliens, having abandoned 
all your possessions, the forests, the fields you have received from 
your forefathers ... or sooner or later you will fall into the hands 
of your oppressors.” The event proved the truth of this prediction. 
Among those who fled, the historians mention the Mamikonians, 
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the Andsevatsis and Shapuh Amatuni who, with his son Hamam, 
crossed the frontier at the head of twelve thousand persons. During 
the ninth and tenth centuries several of the Bagratid princes of 
Taron also went to Byzantium. 

In addition to these men, who were more or less voluntary exiles, 
large numbers of Armenians had been deported and settled in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Byzantine empire. At the time of Maurice (582- 
602), the inhabitants of the region of Arzanene had been moved to 
Cyprus; others had been expelled from the district of Melitene and 
the region of the Euphrates. During the reign of Constantine V 
Copronymus (741-775) the residents of Erzerum, Claudia, and 
Melitene were scattered in different parts of the empire. Many were 
then deported to Thrace and Macedonia, and an even greater num¬ 
ber in the ninth century, at the time of the persecutions of the 
Paulicians. Already at the beginning of this century there was an 
important settlement of Armenians in these provinces, for they fig¬ 
ured among the prisoners made by the Bulgarians in 811-813, and 
Armenian carpets are included in the list of spoils which the con¬ 
querors carried away with them. Armenians from the western prov¬ 
inces who had joined the Greek orthodox church had also emigrated 
to Thrace, and Greek hagiography has preserved the name of one 
of these converts, St. Mary the Younger, who died at Bizya in Thrace, 
in 902 or 903, and whose tomb became the scene of numerous 
miracles. 

The Armenians formed the largest foreign element within the 
Byzantine empire and they played an important part in Byzantine 
history. Many obtained the highest honors and a few even ascended 
the imperial throne. Leo V (813-820) is the only emperor who has 
been officially recognized as an Armenian by the Byzantine histo¬ 
rians. “As to his immediate origin,” writes George the Monk, “it is 
well known; he came from the country of the Armenians, whence, 
according to some, his obstinacy and his bad disposition.” Professor 
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Adontz has conclusively shown that Leo was a descendant o£ the 
princely family of the Ardzrunis. The Armenian origin of Basil I 
is now generally recognized, though he still retains the surname 
“Macedonian” as he was born in Macedonia of Armenian parents. 
With the accession of Basil (867-886), a family of Armenian descent 
occupied the throne for almost two centuries, and even some of 
those who usurped the imperial power during this time were Ar¬ 
menians: Romanus Lecapenus (919-944), coemperor with Constan¬ 
tine VII Porphyrogenetus, his father-in-law, and the real ruler of 
the realm; John Tzimisces (969-976), who married Theodora, the 
daughter of Constantine VII and the sister of the emperor Romanus. 
The emperors Maurice (582-602) and Philippicus-Bardanes (711- 
713) were also of Armenian birth. Several other Armenian usurpers 
were in power for a brief period, for instance Mezizios (Mjej 
Gnuni) in 668, Artavasdus in 742, Alexius Museles in 790, Bardanes 
in 803, and Arsaber in 808. During the reign of Michael III, the 
son of the Armenian empress Theodora, Armenians held the most 
important positions; one of the emperor’s uncles, the Caesar Bardas, 
was the real ruler for a period of ten years (856-866); another uncle, 
Petronas, led the imperial armies. 

To what extent did these emperors recall their origin and how 
far did their presence on the imperial throne influence or modify 
the relations between the two countries ? It should be recalled at once 
that these rulers were separated from the mass of the Armenians by 
their religious faith, for the emperor anointed by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople had to be a member of the Greek orthodox church, 
and it seems certain that the rulers of Armenian descent already 
belonged to this church before their accession. A second important 
point is that almost all of them were born on Byzantine soil. If we 
examine the history of these emperors, we can see that neither their 
foreign nor their domestic policy differed, in its essential points, 
from that of the Greek emperors, and their ofl&cial acts were not 
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particularly friendly to Armenia. Religious persecutions mark the 
reigns of Maurice, Philippicus and Romanus Lecapenus. The policy 
of expansion to the east, at the expense of the Armenians, was re¬ 
sumed by Basil I and pursued by his immediate successors. Nation¬ 
ality, as we understand it, had no meaning at that time. These 
Armeno-Greek emperors were primarily concerned with the great¬ 
ness of the empire and worked for its glory with even greater fervor 
than many a Greek by birth. 

However, they were not entirely oblivious of their origin. There 
were many Armenians in their immediate entourage, and during 
their reign Armenians obtained high positions perhaps more easily 
than at other times. For instance, all those who helped Basil I to 
seize the power were Armenians, and many of them were rewarded 
by being placed in important offices. Among the high officials of the 
ninth century one may mention the great logothete Symbatius, 
friend and son-in-law of the Caesar Bardas, who was probably an 
Arsacid; the ish^han Kurtik of Locana; Artavasdus, captain of the 
Hetairoi, that is of the foreign Guards; Theophylactus Abastactus, 
the father of Romanus Lecapenus, a descendant of the Gabeghians 
whose principality was in the province of Ayrarat; the proto- 
magistros Stylianus, whose daughter married the future emperor 
Leo VI and who, according to the Life of Euthymius, “was called 
Zaoutzes by his Armenian name” and was “at the same time Mace¬ 
donian and Armenian by birth, like Basil himself.” 

Byzantium owed much to the emperors of Armenian descent, most 
of whom were great military leaders and it is primarily as warriors 
that Armenians played a prominent part in Byzantine history. Re¬ 
nowned for their courage and their military skill, they gave to the 
empire some of its most famous generals. One need recall only a 
few names. The great general of Justinian, Narses, the conqueror of 
die Italian provinces, came from Persarmenia. There were other 
Armenian generals at this time: the three brothers Isaac, Aratius, 
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and Narses, natives of the region of Erzerum; Peter, who came from 
the Arzanene; the Arsacids John, Arsaces, and Artabanes. In the 
eighth century, four out of the five generals who led the Byzantine 
armies were Armenians; Tadjat Andsevatsi, strategos of the Bu- 
cellarii, directed the campaigns against the Bulgarians; Artavasdus 
Mamikonian, strategos of Anatolia, was at the head of the armies 
that vanquished the Arabs in Cilicia and in the Taurus. In the fol¬ 
lowing century, the name of Petronas, the brother of the empress 
Theodora, stands out in the wars against the Arabs, and that of 
Manuel Mamikonian, strategos of the Armenian theme. Most impor¬ 
tant of all is John Curcuas, appointed domesticus by Romanus 
Lecapenus, the ancestor of a long line of famous generals. A Byzan¬ 
tine chronicler calls him “a second Trajan or Belisarius,” whose 
“genius brought in a new dawn in the eastern frontier.” He was 
repeatedly victorious over the Arabs, captured Melitene and com¬ 
pelled the citizens of Edessa to surrender to the Byzantines the 
miraculous image of the Saviour which was triumphantly brought 
back to Constantinople. 

The Armenians provided also numerous soldiers for the imperial 
armies. The members of the petty nobility who sought the protec¬ 
tion of Byzantium had been granted lands at the frontiers, especially 
along the Euphrates. Turbulent, unruly subjects, upon whose faith¬ 
fulness the emperor could not always count, they were, however, 
excellent fighters and they became the chief defenders of the eastern 
frontier, constantly menaced by the Arabs. The name of one of these 
frontier barons is particularly well known; he is called Melias by 
Constantine Porphyrogenetus, Mleh in Armenian, and he is probably 
the same man as the Melik-al-Armeni of the Arab historians. After 
leaving Armenia, Melias had received from Leo VI a tract of land 
in the region of the Euphrates, and he had enlarged his domain by 
his own efforts. Appointed strategos of Charsianos, he had occupied 
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the old castle of Lykandos, the casde and clisura of Tzamandos. He 
had taken part in the wars against the Arabs and, at the head of his 
own army, he had assisted John Curcuas in the capture of Mehtene. 
Professor Gregoire has shown that the domain of Melias is exactly 
the same as that of Digenis Akritas, the legendary hero of the 
Byzantine epic poem by that name. Melias is assuredly the historical 
prototype of Digenis, even though the facts have been somewhat dis¬ 
torted in the poem, since Melias, or Melemendzis as he is called, is 
defeated by Digenis. The poem of Digenis Akritas retains the mem¬ 
ory of other Armenians. The Kupfidyiarpoi mentioned in a twelfth 
century recension are perhaps the descendants of Gregory Magistros, 
of the noble Pahlavuni family, Armenian prince and writer, and a 
Byzantine dignitary as dux of Mesopotamia. 

Greek popular literature also shows the impression made on the 
people by some of the Armenian warriors. The “Song of Theophy- 
lactus” celebrates the exploits of Theophylactus Abastactus, men¬ 
tioned above, the father of Romanus Lecapenus, a man of herculean 
strength who had saved the life of Basil I, and who is represented as 
indispensable to the court, both as a warrior and as an ambassador 
to foreign powers. 

Armenians also held high offices in the western provinces of the 
empire. Isaac, whose Armenian descent is proudly claimed in his 
epitaph, was the exarch of Ravenna in the early seventh century. 
Basil II appointed Gregory the Taronite governor of Thessalonica, 
and Theodorakanos, governor of Philippopolis. The name of the 
latter appears not only in Byzantine writings but also in a handsome 
Armenian Gospel, now in Venice, written and illustrated at Adri- 
anople, in 1007, for the protospatharios John, the proximus or as¬ 
sistant of the dux Theodorakanos. This is rather significant, for it 
proves that Armenians who had entered the imperial service still 
continued to speak and read their mother tongue. Another member 
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of the Theodorakanos family, George, was governor of the island 
of Samos during the reign of Constantine VIII; while another, Basil, 
was catapan of the theme of Lombardy (Lagubardia). 

Armenians seem to have played a less important part in other as¬ 
pects of official Byzantine life. A few attained a high rank in the 
Greek church. Theodore, son of Vicarius from Lesser Armenia, be¬ 
came patriarch of Antioch in 752; John, archbishop of Nicaea, acted 
as an intermediary between Photius and the Armenian catholicos; 
John Grammaticus was patriarch of Constantinople in the first half 
of the ninth century, and the intimate counselor of Leo V; Theophy- 
lactus, the son of Romanus Lecapenus, was also patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, though his appointment was due to his father’s influence 
rather than to his own merits. As for the intellectual life, I shall only 
mention Caesar Bardas, the brother of the empress Theodora and of 
the general Petronas who, during the reign of his nephew Michael 
III, reorganized the University of Constantinople at the palace of the 
Magnaura. 

The presence of Armenians in these important positions does not 
seem to have promoted a better understanding, between the two 
countries any more than had the accession of Armenians to the im¬ 
perial throne. However, considered exclusively from the Byzantine 
point of view, it must be recognized that the Armenians contributed 
in large measure to the military power and the greatness of the 
empire. 

History has preserved the names of the noblemen who occupied 
prominent positions, but there were, besides, the vast group of the 
common people who had setded in Constantinople and other large 
centers, and who doubtless took part in the life of these cides. Thanks 
to their enterprising character and their aptitude for commerce, the 
Armenians made excellent merchants; they roamed far and wide, 
carrying with them the industrial and other products of the empire. 
They seem to have been so numerous in Ravenna that a quarter in 
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the city was called Armenia. Among these emigrants there were cer¬ 
tainly some artists or craftsmen and their influence may be discerned 
at times, as we shall see later. We hear about one of these craftsmen 
through a story which is not entirely to his credit, but which shows 
the high skill of the Armenian goldsmiths. This man, called John 
Ithmeus, had come to Antioch in 499 and had soon acquired con¬ 
siderable wealth by selling fragments of statues, small animal figures 
made of gold, which had supposedly come from a secret hoard. 
From Antioch he went to Constantinople where he found many 
clients for his pretended antiques, and he was even called to the 
imperial court. Ithmeus presented to Anastasius a horse’s bit made 
ol massive gold and covered with pearls but, according to the story, 
the emperor was not deceived and the forger was exiled to Petra. 

So far as Armenia herself is concerned, relations with the Byzan¬ 
tine empire were particularly fruitful in the cultural domain. When 
the Armenian alphabet was invented by St. Sahak and St. Mesrop 
in the fifth century, schools were founded in many provinces for the 
{Hirpose of translating the Holy Scriptures and the writings of the 
Church Fathers. Some of these translations were based on Syriac 
texts, but a far larger number were made from the Greek. The dis¬ 
ciples of the first translators were sent to smdy in Egypt, Constan- 
ttnople, Athens, and in other important centers of the Byzantine em¬ 
pire. The influence of Greek patristic literature is to be seen even in 
original compositions; for instance in the “Treatise against the 
Sects” by Eznik, a writer of the fifth century, the majority of authors 
he has consulted are Greek. 

The study of Greek literature continued in the following centuries 
and several Armenian prelates, of whom the catholicos Nerses “the 
Builder” is the most important, received a Greek education. In the 
eighth century Stephen, bishop of Siunik’, went to Constantinople, 
and we are told that he worked day and night studying the Greek 
lan guag e- From Constantinople he proceeded to Athens, where “he 
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was trained in all the wisdom of the ancients.” On his return to the 
capital he worked in the library of St. Sophia and translated the 
works of St. Dionysius and of St. Gregory of Nyssa. Nor were secu¬ 
lar writings neglected; histories, biographies like the Romance of 
Alexander of the pseudo-Callisthenes, or philosophical works such 
as Aristotelian and Neoplatonic treatises were soon translated into 
Armenian. Many of these translations have not been preserved; some 
are known through references made by later writers, others by brief 
quotations. We hear, for instance, about translations of excerpts 
from the comedies of Menander; a brief summary of the Peliades 
of Euripides, the Greek original of which has been lost, is to be 
found in the Rhetoric ascribed to Moses of Khoren. The Armenian 
writers were also familiar with the works of Greek historians of late 
antiquity, though these may not all have been translated into Ar¬ 
menian. Brief passages from no less than twenty-four Greek histo¬ 
rians have been found in the History of Armenia by Moses of 
Khoren. 

At times the devotion to Greek literature was instrumental in 
modifying the forms of the Armenian language. The language of 
the first translations is a model of purity and elegance, but the 
works of the so-called Philhellene school are written in a style alien 
to the genius of the Armenian tongue, and are almost word for word 
transcriptions from Greek. The translation of the grammar of 
Dionysius of Thrax is an extreme but at the same time a significant 
example of this trend. The Philhellene school, the activity of which 
extends over the seventh century, may have started in Constantinople 
approximately in 572 when the catholicos John and a number of 
nobles came to the capital and remained there in exile for almost 
twenty years. A new Philhellene trend appears in the eighth century 
and continues as late as the eleventh. The works of Gregory Ma- 
gistros and those of the catholicos Grigor Vkayaser (Philomartyrus), 
who translated many hagiographies, are written in this imitative 
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style using words coined directly from the Greek. Gregory Magis- 
tros, one of the few lay authors in medieval Armenia, and a man of 
vast erudition, is the most distinguished representative of this late 
Philhellene school. In his letters he discourses on astronomy, medi¬ 
cine, and mathematics with as much ease as on religion and history. 
A great admirer of Greek literature, he frequently quotes passages 
from Plato, Aristotle, Apollodorus, and other classical authors. He 
had set himself the task of translating as many ancient works as 
possible. “I have translated,” he writes in one of his letters, “nu¬ 
merous writings which I did not find in our language; two dialogues 
of Plato, the Timaeus and the Phaedo, and many other writings of 
the philosophers. ... I have also begun to translate Euclid’s geom¬ 
etry. And if the Lord is willing to protect our life, I shall not tarry 
to translate, giving to it my entire care, what remains of the Greeks 
and the Syrians.” Gregory Magistros also mentions some of the 
Greek works which had already been translated: “the writings of 
Olympiodorus, mentioned by David, most admirable and marvelous 
poems which equal all the philosophical discourses. I have also found 
in the Armenian language, Callimachus and Andronicus.” The 
writers mentioned here are Olympiodorus the younger, the last Neo- 
Platonic professor who taught in Alexandria in the second half of 
the sixth century; Andronicus of Rhodes, who lived in the first 
century b.c. and gave the first edition of the esoteric works of Aris¬ 
totle; and Callimachus of Cyrene, a poet and the learned curator of 
die library of Alexandria in the third century b.c. The David to 
whom reference is made in the letter is the Armenian philosopher, 
David the Invincible, a pupil of Olympiodorus. 

Gregory Magistros had come to Constantinople in 1045 with the 
Bagradd king, Gagik; he had been received by the emperor Con¬ 
stantine Monomachus with marked honor, and welcomed by the 
Byzantine scholars as one of the great minds of the century. Charmed 
by the intellectual atmosphere of the capital, he remained there for 
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several years; he soon became one of its prominent figures and even 
disputed v^^ith the Greek doctors in the church of St. Sophia. In the 
following century, the catholicos Nerses the Gracious praised the 
literary works of his ancestor who “wrote poetry like Homer and 
spoke like Plato.” This extravagant compliment shows that for an 
Armenian of the twelfth century, as for a man of our own times, 
the highest praise that could be given to a writer was to compare 
him to Homer and Plato. 



11. Religious Controversies 


I N EXAMINING the political relations of Armenia and the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, I referred to the religious persecutions and men¬ 
tioned that one of the methods of assimilation used by the em¬ 
perors was to eliminate the autonomous Armenian church, the main 
stronghold of Armenian nationalism. 

The intricate dogmatic and liturgical problems, which were a 
source of constant friction between the two countries, can be ade¬ 
quately explained only by trained theologians. All students of By¬ 
zantine civilization, however, whether they be concerned with his¬ 
tory, literature, or art, are sooner or later compelled to consider the 
religious questions, for theological discussions played an important 
part in Byzantine life. Even the Church Fathers complained at times 
of the exaggerated aspect of these preoccupations. “All places,” 
writes St. Gregory of Nyssa, “lanes, markets, squares, streets, the 
clothes’ merchants, money changers, and grocers are filled with peo¬ 
ple discussing unintelligible questions. If you ask someone how many 
obols you have to pay, he philosophizes about the begotten and the 
unbegotten; if I wish to know the price of bread, the salesman an¬ 
swers that the Father is greater than the Son; and when you inquire 
whether the bath is ready, you are told that the Son was made out 
of nothing.” It is one of these “unintelligible questions” that I shall 
attempt to discuss, namely the Christological question, the principal 
subject of controversy between the Greeks and Armenians. 

Armenia is the oldest Christian state. King Tiridates, converted 
by St. Gregory “the Illuminator of the Armenians,” established 
Christianity as the official religion in 301 aj)., that is some twenty 
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years before it became the state religion of the Roman empire. Ac¬ 
cording to the national tradition, the Gospel had first been preached 
in Armenia by the apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew; the Ar¬ 
menian church was therefore of apostolic origin. The Greeks dis¬ 
puted this claim; they considered that the evangelization by Thad¬ 
deus and Bartholomew had been merely a transitory episode, with¬ 
out lasting consequences, and that Christianity was really introduced 
into Armenia by St. Gregory at the instigation of Leontius, arch¬ 
bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia. But while it is true diat mass 
conversions occurred only after the arrival of St. Gregory, we have 
good reason to believe that there were a considerable number of 
Christians in Armenia before this. Historians mention persecutions 
in the course of the second and third centuries and the names of 
early martyrs and bishops have been preserved in the Armenian 
martyrology and in the Church History of Eusebius. We cannot 
examine here the question of whether the apostolic preaching was 
authentic or not, or whether its effects lasted. It is more important 
for our purpose to consider what these opposing claims imply, and 
how they influenced the relations of Armenia and Byzantium. By 
affirming her apostolic origin, the Armenian church excluded the 
intermediation of another church and asserted her autocephalous 
character. By considering St. Gregory as the founder of Armenian 
Christianity, the Greeks wished to maintain that the Armenian see 
was a suffragan of Caesarea of Cappadocia and thus place the Arme¬ 
nian church in the hierarchic dependency of the Greek church. 

At first there was complete harmony between the two churches; 
divergencies of opinion came to the fore only in the fifth century. 
St. Gregory had been educated in Caesarea, where he had found 
shelter following the political struggle between his family and the 
royal family to which he was related. After the conversion of King 
Tiridates, he returned to Cappadocia to be ordained by Leontius 
and his immediate successors were likewise consecrated at Caesarea. 
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His son, Aristakes, was present at the first ecumenical council, and 
the Armenian creed was based on that of Nicaea. No representatives 
were sent to Constantinople and Ephesus, but the decisions of these 
two councils were fully accepted. When the Armenian alphabet was 
invented and liturgical books were composed, the liturgy of St. Basil 
was chosen as a model. 

The dissensions began in the fifth century when the catholicos, 
that is, the supreme head of the church, was consecrated by the 
bishops of Armenia instead of by the archbishop of Caesarea. The 
Greeks considered that this new procedure was equivalent to a 
schism and by references to the earlier practice, and to specific pas¬ 
sages in the letters of St. Basil of Caesarea, they attempted to prove 
the dependency of the Armenian see on that of Cappadocia. Their 
arguments have been rejected by the Armenians. In the opinion of 
the latter the consecration of St. Gregory the Illuminator by Leon¬ 
tius, archbishop of Caesarea, was due to fortuitous circumstances, to 
the personal devotion of St. Gregory to Leontius and the fact that he 
had been educated in Caesarea. They claim that the Byzantine sys¬ 
tem of jurisdiction and mutual dependency of patriarchs and metro¬ 
politans, which was copied from the civil administration of prefects 
and proconsuls and consulars, could not apply to Armenia since the 
major part of this country was not under Byzantine rule. They 
further assert that the passages from St. Basil’s letters, cited by the 
Greeks, refer not to Armenia proper but to Lesser Armenia, that is 
to the region west of the Euphrates settled by Armenian emigrants 
at an early date. In the discussions held at this time and later, the 
Armenians have consistently set forth their claim to an independent 
patriarchate. In the tenth century, for instance, the catholicos John 
alleged that Constantius had raised the see of Constantinople to a 
patriarchate after the transfer of the relics of St. John the Evangelist 
from Ephesus. He also referred to the creation of the other Greek 
patriarchates and added: “Later our King Arsaces and the na\harar$ 
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of Armenia took the liberty of seeking the same honor, and they 
elevated the house of Torgom to a patriarchate. Nerses the Great 
agreed to this and considered it just, for we have had among us the 
holy apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew.” His contemporary 
Stephen Asoghik wrote in the same vein: “Nerses the Great had 
himself ordained by the chiefs of the councils, like the patriarchs 
of Antioch, Alexandria, Rome, Constantinople, Ephesus and Je¬ 
rusalem, so that the patriarchate should not fall into alien hands.” 
This last phrase is particularly significant; it shows that to the 
historical rights claimed by Armenia for the existence of an autono¬ 
mous church was added the fear that its independence might be 
alienated. This separatist tendency may also explain, to a certain 
extent, the Armenian attitude towards the decisions of the council 
of Chalcedon, which constituted the major point of dissension be¬ 
tween the Armenian and Greek churches. 

When the fourth ecumenical council met in Chalcedon in 451, 
Armenia was beset by very serious troubles which threatened even 
the existence of the Christian church. Ever since the beginning of 
the fifth century, and perhaps even earlier, Mazdaean propaganda 
had been spreading in a somewhat insidious manner throughout 
Persarmenia. The menace to the Christian faith assumed a more 
definite character in 449 when the Persian king lazdigerd sent a 
letter commanding his subjects of Persarmenia to accept Mazdaeism 
as their religion. A meeting was immediately held at Artashat; the 
Armenian prelates proclaimed their fidelity to the Christian religion 
and, with the help of most of the nahjiarars, they began to take the 
necessary measures and to organize an efFective resistance to the 
Persian demand. The climax came two years later when on May 26, 
451, the Armenian and Persian armies met in the plain of Avarayr. 
The former, led by Vardan Mamikonian, exhorted by the catholicos, 
fought valiantly against the overwhelming numbers of the Persians 
whose ranks had been further increased by the defection of some of 
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the na\harars. The fateful encounter, commemorated to this day 
by the Armenian church, ended in complete disaster; Vardan him¬ 
self, eight of his generals, and the flower of Armenian chivalry fell 
on the battlefield. But so strong had been the resistance that in spite 
of the defeat, in spite of the cruel repression and the persecutions 
which raged for over thirty years, the Persians were unable to en¬ 
force Mazdaeism in Armenia; they finally relented and in 484 the 
Sasanian ruler proclaimed the freedom of religious worship. 

During this dark and difficult period, when the entire energy and 
thoughts of the nation were directed toward the preservation of the 
Christian faith, discussions concerning its dogma must have seemed 
of less immediate importance. No delegates were sent to Chalcedon 
and the Armenians were not notified of the decisions of the council. 
In fact definite interest in these discussions was aroused considerably 
later and somewhat indirectly. The Nestorians, protected by the 
Persian rulers, had founded an important school at Nisibis and their 
activity had increased after the council of Chalcedon which they had 
welcomed as a Nestorian victory. Greatly disturbed by this, the 
orthodox Syrians of Mesopotamia sent a delegation in 506 to the 
Armenian catholicos Babken seeking his advice and assistance. The 
Armenian position is maife clear in the second of two letters written 
by the catholicos. The acts of the council of Chalcedon were re¬ 
jected as bearing the taint of Nestorianism; Nestorius was anathema¬ 
tized together with Arms and other heretics, as was also Eutyches. 

In order to understand the significance and the far-reaching ef¬ 
fects of this decision it might be helpful to review rapidly the situa¬ 
tion in the Greek church. Two schools of religious thought were 
dominant in the latter part of the fourth century. The Antiochene 
school was, on the whole, more concerned with the life and human 
experiences of Christ and sought to mark a clear distinction between 
the human and the divine natures. Diodorus of Tarsus, one of the 
leading theologians of this school, distinguished, in the Saviour, the 
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Son of God from the Son of David, in whom the Word dwelt “as in 
a temple.” He considered that the man born of Mary was the Son 
of God not by nature but by grace, only the Word being the Son of 
God by nature. The emphasis on the distinction between the two 
natures rather than on their union was more marked in the teaching 
of Diodorus’ disciple, Theodore of Mopsuestia, who looked upon 
the union as a conjunction of distinct elements, and stated that “not 
God, but the temple in which God dwelt is born of Mary.” This 
separation was carried even further in the preaching of Nestorius, 
patriarch of Constantinople. The latter claimed that the two natures 
had remained complete and distinct after the union, each one re¬ 
taining its specific properties and acting according to them. The 
union in Christ was, according to him, a personal union. This 
conception led to the recognition of two Sons in Jesus Christ, for 
the person of Jesus Christ resulting from the incarnation was' not 
absolutely identical with that of the Word, before the incarnation. 
It threatened, in the final analysis, the mystery of the Redemption 
since salvation could not have been achieved by a man; humanity 
could only have been saved if God Himself had suffered and died 
for it. 

The Alexandrian school represented the opposite point of view and 
insisted more on the divinity of the Word incarnate and on the in¬ 
timate union of the two natures in His person. St. Cyril of Alexan- 
/dria taught that the person of Jesus Christ is identical with that of the 
Word; the Word incarnate is Jesus Christ and is complete in His 
divinity. But the humanity which the Word has assumed, and in 
which He lives, is also complete, being composed of a body ani¬ 
mated by a rational soul. “The two distinct natures,” he wrote, “had 
been united into a true unity, and from both one Christ and one 
Son had come, not as though the difference of the natures had been 
done away by the union, but, on the contrary, that they constituted 
the one Lord Jesus Christ and Son by the unutterable union of the 
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Godhead and the manhood.” St. Cyril defined this intimate union 
by the formula /uio (pvais rod ©coO \6yov aeaapnwfiivTj, “one incarnate 
nature of the God Word.” There is only one Son in Jesus Christ and 
He, being identical with the Word, is the natural Son of God; this 
same Word incarnate is the son of Mary by nature; Mary is therefore 
OeoTOKos, “Godbearer,” a title rejected by the Antiochene school. 

The Christology of St. Cyril triumphed at the council of Ephesus 
in 431, and Nestorius and his supporters were condemned as heretics. 
But this orthodox doctrine was gradually deformed in the teaching 
of some of Cyril’s followers, especially in that of Eutyches, the 
archimandrite of a monastery near Constantinople. Eutyches so em¬ 
phasized the tmion, that the two natures in Christ were confused and 
the manhood seemed to be absorbed by the Godhead. He denied 
that the body of the Saviour was of the same substance as ours, and 
this naturally raised the question whether the manhood of Christ 
was a true manhood or merely docetic. The Synod of Constan¬ 
tinople, summoned by the patriarch Flavian in 448, pronounced this 
teaching contrary to the orthodox doctrine and Eutyches was ex¬ 
communicated. This act angered the Alexandrian bishops, and at 
the Synod of Ephesus—^known as the Robber Synod—summoned the 
following year by the emperor Theodosius and presided over by 
Dioscorus of Alexandria, Eutyches was acquitted and Flavian him¬ 
self was condemned. The confusion created by these conflicting 
measures did not subside. Pope Leo I, who supported the see of 
Constantinople, rehabilitated Flavian at the synod which met in 
Rome and condemned Dioscorus. The growing antagonism between 
the sees of Constantinople and Alexandria had become an open 
breach by the time the fourth ecumenical council was held in 
Chalcedon in 451. It was summoned by the newly crowned emperor 
Marcian, partly on the instigation of Pope Leo who sent his per¬ 
sonal legates and a letter, known as the Tomus Leonis or Epistola 
Dogmatica, which played an important part in the discussions and 
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the decisions of the council. The Chalcedonian creed recognized 
“one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-Begotten, proclaimed in 
two natures, without confusion, without change, without division, 
without separation; the difference of the natures being in no way 
destroyed on account of the union, but rather the peculiar property 
of each nature being preserved and concurring in one person and 
one hypostasis—^not as though parted or divided into two persons, 
but one and the same Son and only-begotten God the Word, Lord, 
Jesus Christ.” 

The council of Ephesus had met to put an end to the Nestorian 
heresy, which separated the two natures, and the profession of faith 
adopted by it insisted on the union of the two natures. The council 
of Chalcedon, directed primarily against the heresy of Eutyches, 
that is the fusion of the two natures, perhaps tended to make too 
sharp a distinction between them. Such was, at any rate, the opinion 
of the Alexandrian theologians who, together with a number of 
Eastern bishops, rejected the Chalcedonian creed. They objected to 
the two natures after the union which differed from the Cyrillic 
definition of “one nature of the God Word incarnate,” and they 
proclaimed that the Nestorian heresy had been re&tablished at 
Chalcedon. The dissatisfaction of the Alexandrian clergy had been 
enhanced by other acts of the Council, such as the deposition of their 
patriarch Dioscorus and the adoption of the twenty-eighth canon. 
By virtue of this canon the see of Constantinople received second 
rank in the Universal Church and the dioceses of Pontus, Procon¬ 
sular Asia, and Thrace were placed under its jurisdiction, the met¬ 
ropolitans being consecrated by the patriarch of Constantinople. 

Instead of restoring peace, the council of Chalcedon had ag¬ 
gravated the antagonism and resulted in a schism in the eastern 
church. The emperors strove in vain to settle the dispute by ap¬ 
peasing the opponents of Chalcedon. The Henoti\on issued by Zeno 
in 482 declared the true manhood and the true Godhead of Christ, 
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anathematized those who divide and those who confuse, that is the 
Ncstorians and Eutychians, and all those who at Chalcedon or at 
any other Synod had thought differently from the Nicaean creed, as 
completed at Constantinople. Anastasius became entirely favorable 
to the Monophysites. Under Justinian the council of Constantinople 
condemned, in 553, the Three Chapters, that is the writings of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrus, and Ibas of Edessa, to 
which the Monophysites were particularly opposed. All these meas¬ 
ures weakened the prestige of Chalcedon without winning over the 
opponents. 

Such was briefly the situation in the Greek church when the 
Armenian clergy became acquainted with the acts of the council 
of Chalcedon. The Armenians had maintained close ties with the 
Alexandrian church and they were disturbed to hear that its doc¬ 
trine had been rejected. They were bitterly opposed to the Nes- 
torians, and the latter had greeted the Chalcedonian profession of 
ffdth as a personal victory. The unity of faith and doctrine which 
had been the distinctive features of the fourth and early fifth cen¬ 
turies no longer existed and the authority of the council of Chalcedon 
itself had been somewhat compromised by the Henoti\on of Zeno. 
All these reasons contributed to the unfavorable impression made on 
the Armenian clergy, who consequently voted to reject the acts of 
the council of Chalcedon. 

Because of this rejection the Armenians have been considered as 
Monophysites both by the Orthodox and the Catholic churches. They 
arc Monophysites, if the term “one nature” is to be understood as it 
used by St. Cyril; but they are not Monophysites if a Eutychian 
interpretation is attached to it. The Armenian formula “one nature 
united” is based on that of St. Cyril. The Armenian church recog¬ 
nized the divine and the human natures in Christ, a complete hu¬ 
manity 1 animated by a rational soul. She violently rejected the 
min gling or confusion of the natures, taught by Eutyches, and anath- 
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ematized Eutyches together with the heretics Arius, Macedonius, 
and Nestorius. The Armenians maintained, however, that to speak 
of two natures after the union, as did the Chalcedonians, was to 
revert to the Nestorian heresy. 

One of the arguments set forth in considering Armenians as 
Monophysites in the Eutychian sense is the form of the Trisagion 
as it is recited in the Armenian liturgy: “Holy God, Holy and 
powerful, Holy and immortal. Who wast crucified for us,” that is 
with the addition made in the fifth century by Peter the Fuller, 
bishop of Antioch. In answer to the objections raised by the Greeks, 
the Armenians stated, as it had also been explained by Philoxenus, 
Severus, and Timothy, that they sang the Trisagion in honor of 
Christ, not of the Holy Trinity, and inasmuch as the Godhead was 
present in Christ incarnate it was legitimate to say that God had 
been crucified for us. This explanation appears repeatedly in Arme¬ 
nian writings; for instance in the letter of Stephen, bishop of Siunik’, 
to the bishop of Antioch, in that of Gagik, King of Vaspurakan, to 
the emperor Romanus, and in the letters of Nerses the Gracious to 
the emperor Manuel I. 

Of the texts which prove the Armenian opposition to Eutychianism 
and to all other doctrines derived from it, one need only mention 
here the treatise of the catholicos John Odsnetsi “Against the Phan- 
tasiasts.” The writer refutes with great vigor the erroneous belief of 
the latter, that the humanity of the Saviour was a mere modifica¬ 
tion, an external appearance like the imprint of the seal on wax. He 
affirms that the body of Christ is real and consubstantial with ours, 
and that the divine and human natures exist in Him without con¬ 
fusion. “The Word, in becoming man and being called man, re¬ 
mained also God; and man, in becoming God and being called God, 
never lost his own substance. ... It is evident that it is the incom¬ 
prehensible union and not the transformation of the natures which 
leads us to say one nature of the Word incarnate. . . . There is one 
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nature and one person in Christ, if we must state it more briefly, 
and this is not because of the identity or the consubstantiality of the 
natures . . . but, as I have frequendy said, because of the ineflable 
union of the Word with His body.” 

In the controversies, and often violent discussions, which continued 
as long as the two countries maintained direct relations, the Greeks 
paid no heed to the explanations given by the Armenians and rarely 
took into serious consideration the differences which the latter 
pointed out between their belief and the Eutychian heresy. It sufficed 
for them that, by rejecting the acts of the council of Chalcedon, the 
Armenian church had seceded from that of Constantinople and 
every means was employed—^persuasion, intimidation, and above all 
persecution—in order to bring the Armenians into the Orthodox 
fold. I have already referred to the mass deportations and other 
violent measures; I should like to consider here only three of the 
important and more peaceful attempts which were made to bring 
about a union of the two churches. 

The first of these was due to the initiative of the emperor Hera- 
clius who believed he had found a formula which would conciliate 
everyone. This was the Monothelite doctrine, that is the recognition 
of one will and one operation in Christ. Having come to the eastern 
provinces in order to lead in person the imperial armies against the 
Persians, Heraclius stopped at Erzerum and invited the cathoHcos 
Ezr to confer with him. Neither the demands of the emperor nor 
the canons of the council held by the Armenian bishops have been 
preserved, and the information given by historians and by an 
episde of the catholicos John Odsnetsi is somewhat scant. According 
to the latter the decisions of the council of Dvin were cancelled, the 
words “Who wast crucified for us” were eliminated from the 
Trisagion, and the Armenians agreed to celebrate Christmas on 
December twenty-fifth instead of January sixth. The understanding 
reached by the emperor and the catholicos was solemnly sealed in 
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632 by the celebration of a mass at which Greeks and Armenians 
received the Holy Communion together. The Armenian historians 
have condemned this step and they accuse Ezr of ignorance and per¬ 
sonal ambitions. It is difficult to say to what extent Ezr and his 
bishops were convinced by the arguments of Heraclius, and to what 
extent their decision was influenced by personal considerations, such 
as the fear of seeing a separate catholicos established in the Armenian 
provinces under Byzantine rule, as had previously happened under 
Maurice. Whatever the reasons may have been, relations with the 
Greeks were severed soon after the imperial armies withdrew, and 
the danger of coercion was removed. The council of Dvin of a.d. 645 
cancelled the agreement accepted by Ezr; it rejected everything 
which had come after the council of Ephesus and anathematized all 
those who, after die union of the Word and the body, rend it by 
dividing. 

The second important attempt to bring about a union was made 
by Photius, the learned patriarch of Constantinople. The negotia¬ 
tions must have extended over a fairly long period of time, for 
Photius refers to several letters sent to the catholicos, and his suc¬ 
cessor, Nicolas Mysticus, also mentions frequent embassies. The let¬ 
ters addressed by Photius to the Armenian ruler Ashot and to the 
catholicos Zacharias, and brought by the bishop John of Nicaea, an 
Armenian by birth, have been preserved. A council met at Shiraka- 
van, probably in 862, to examine these letters and Sahak Mrut, for¬ 
merly bishop of Tayk’, was delegated to word the answer. Photius 
had stated that the Chalcedonian creed did not differ from that of 
the preceding councils. It had condemned both Nestorius and 
Eutyches, and recognized one hypostasis in our Lord Jesus Christ; 
but it had specified that there are two natures, distinct and without 
confusion, so as to silence those who ascribed the passion to the God¬ 
head. Sahak Mrut therefore compared passages from the Tomus 
Leonis and the writings of Nestorius and pointed out the similarities 
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costing between them. He also brought out the differences between 
the Chalcedonian creed and the teaching of St. Cyril of Alexandria. 
It had been said at Chalcedon that “the difference of the natures was 
in no way destroyed on account of the union, but rather the peculiar 
property of each nature was preserved,” while St, Cyril had written; 
“We say one Son as did the Fathers, one nature of the Word in¬ 
carnate.” St. Cyril and the council of Ephesus had professed “one 
nature united of the two, but Chalcedon professed two distinct na¬ 
tures.” To speak of two natures, two operations, two wills, was 
equivalent to saying that there are two distinct Sons, as did the 
Nestorians. As for the accusation made by Photius that by confessing 
one nature the Armenians were following Eutyches, Sahak Mrut 
remarked that this was an erroneous interpretation of their position, 
since Eutyches confused the two natures while the Armenians fol¬ 
lowed Cyril and confessed “one nature by the union of two natures 
without confusion.” 

A long dogmatic treatise, ascribed to Nicetas of Byzantium, re¬ 
futes the accusations of Nestorianism made in this letter and in turn 
accuses the Armenians of following Eutyches. “It seems to us,” 
writes Nicetas, “that in insisting that there is one nature in the 
union which forms Christ, you are entirely professing his heresy. If 
you admit the union to be composed of the Godhead and the man¬ 
hood which are not confused with one another, why will you not 
recognize the existence of the two natures after the union ? Why not 
state it in a clear formula that cannot be misunderstood, since you 
believe it to be true?” 

In spite of the failure of the negotiations undertaken by Photius, 
another attempt was made shortly after to win over the Armenians 
by instituting in Constantinople the cult of their national saints, 
St. Gr^ory and the Virgin martyrs St. Hrip’sime and St. Gayane. A 
casket, supposedly brought to the capital by the emperor Zeno, con¬ 
tained some relics hitherto unidentified. One day, a child happened 
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to fall over this casket and he immediately cried out: “St. Gregory, 
Illuminator of the Armenians, do not torment me; and you, lady 
Hrip’sim^ you have come to torment me; and you, Gayan^ you 
torment me.” Thus the identity of the saints was miraculously re¬ 
vealed, and the emperor Basil I sent word of the discovery to King 
Ashot of Armenia. The Greeks may have been well intentioned, but 
the method they used was none too subtle, and the news could 
hardly have convinced the Armenians or have been entirely welcome 
to them. For the relics of these saints, so appropriately discovered, 
were already in Armenia; they had been venerated there for cen¬ 
turies and beautiful sanctuaries had been erected over them. 

The last important negotiations took place in the second half of 
the twelfth century, when the Armenians were established in Cilicia. 
They started somewhat accidentally in 1165, on the occasion of a 
visit paid by the bishop Nerses the Gracious to the governor of 
Mamestia, Prince Alexius, the son-in-law of Manuel Comnenus. 
Alexius who, like all Greeks, was keenly interested in religious ques¬ 
tions asked Nerses to explain the dogmatic and liturgical dijfferences 
existing between the Greek and Armenian churches, and so im¬ 
pressed was he by these explanations that he requested Nerses to set 
them down in writing so that they might be sent to the emperor. 
This apology of the Armenian faith and the liturgical and dis¬ 
ciplinary practices of the Armenian church has a calm and dignified 
tone, characteristic of all the letters of Nerses the Gracious, and it 
differs from earlier writings in that there is no overt criticism or at¬ 
tack on the Chalcedonian doctrine. Like his predecessors, Nerses re¬ 
futed the accusations of Apollinarianism or Eutychianism. He ex¬ 
plained that the term “one nature” is used by the Armenians as it 
had been used by St. Cyril and, before him, by St. Athanasius, with¬ 
out any idea of confusion or alienation, but because of “the ineffable 
union of the two natures with one another.” He conceded that if one 
should speak of two natures “not because of the separation, accord- 
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ing to Nestorius, but so as to show the heretics Eutyches and Apol- 
linarius that there is no confusion, then we have nothing against it.” 
Therefore “if one speaks of one nature because of the indestructible 
and indivisible union, and not because of the confusion, and if one 
speaks of two natures because there is no confusion or alienation, 
and not because of any division, both (statements) are within the 
limits of orthodoxy.” In the union professed by the Armenians the 
humanity is not submerged in the divinity. “We say Christ God 
and man, consubstantial with us by virtue of his manhood and with 
God and the (Holy) Ghost, by virtue of His Godhead, the same one 
and indivisible Godhead . . . , not one and another according to the 
belief of Nestorius who considered the body as the temple of the 
Word, for after the union the duality disappeared.” 

The emperor’s answer was delayed by political circumstances and 
only came in 1167. Meanwhile the catholicos Grigor had died, and 
Nerses the Gracious, having succeeded him, was unable to accept 
Manuel’s invitation to go to Byzantium and discuss with the Greek 
bishops. In a second letter to the emperor, Nerses repeats his belief 
in the desirability of a union of the two churches, and he emphasizes 
that each party should come with due humility and gentleness, for¬ 
tified by prayer, ready to recognize and correct whatever may be 
jMTOved to be unorthodox in his faith. “If God wills that we converse 
with one another, let it not be as the master with his servants and 
the servants with their master, for you set our defects before us, and 
wc do not dare inform you of what shocks us in you.” Such relations 
bdong to worldly matters but not to the spiritual, since all the faith- 
hoi arc equal with one another, the mighty and the humble. Insisting 
^ain on the importance of a sincere examination and mutual con- 
cessiafis, he adds, “Let us not examine in a spirit of enmity and with 
nsclcss quarrels, as it was done until now, a procedure from which 
Ac church derived no benefit in all these years but was rather harmed 
brk;kt it be done in humility and calm. ... If you should dis- 
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cover some evil in us or some cause of illness, not through calumny 
which begets hatred . . . but because it does exist, then cure it and 
we shall agree to it as one does with faithful doctors, even though 
the medicine be bitter. In the same way, if through the doings of 
the robber of souls some items foreign to the true faith have sur¬ 
reptitiously crept in (your faith), for even the wise man nods as it 
is said . . . , then you yourselves remove them from the body of 
the church.” 

The profession of faith repeats in substance what had been stated 
in the first letter given to Prince Alexius. Though the Chalcedonian 
doctrine is not mentioned, the distrust of a formula which might 
lead to a division of the natures is ever present. “We believe that the 
Word which became man, according to John . . . did not lose His 
property, but united with the body, became truly a body, remaining, 
however, incorporeal as He was from the beginning; not one body 
and another incorporeal, but one and the same Christ is body and 
incorporeal . . . , one substance, one person of two natures united 
in one Christ, in a imion without confusion and without separation.” 
Passing to the question of the wills and the operations in Christ, 
Nerses states: “Just as we confess that He is one of two natures, and 
in this union has not lost either one of these natures, in the same way 
we do not speak of one and another will, as if the divine will were 
opposed to the human will or the human to the divine; but from 
the one essence proceeded a double will, according to the different 
times; sometimes divine, when He wished to show the power of 
His Godhead, sometimes human, when he desired to reveal the 
humility of his manhood.” The same explanation is given for the 
operations, followed once again by the insistence on the hypostatic 
union “not divided into two natures, but united of the two.” 

In the second part of his letter Nerses explains the practices of 
the Armenian church which differ from those of the Greek church, 
such as the use of unleavened bread, wine without the a dmix ture of 
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water for the Holy Communion. In regard to the feasts which are 
celebrated on different dates, the Armenians have not separated 
from the other churches but have rather retained the early customs. 
Nerses adds that in all these questions what matters most is the 
purity of one’s faith and of one’s acts; differences in the dates of the 
feasts or other traditions of the churches can do no harm so long as 
men preserve a pure faith. 

Manuel sent two delegates in 1170 to pursue the discussions with 
the catholicos; they were the philosopher Theorianus Magistrus and 
an Armenian, John Ut’man or Atmanus, the abbot of a monastery 
in Philippopolis. These discussions took the form of private con¬ 
versations during which the Holy Scriptures and the writings of the 
Church Fathers were examined in support or disproof of the argu¬ 
ments presented by each party. At their close Nerses wrote once 
again to the emperor. He begins by saying that it became apparent 
in the course of the discussions that the Armenians were mistaken 
in thinking that the Greeks leaned towards Nestorianism, just as it 
was an erroneous belief of the Greeks that the Armenians follow 
Eutyches. He promises to summon a coimcil, for he must consult 
with the bishops of Greater Armenia and Cilicia before giving a 
full answer to the questions presented to him. But since the imperial 
delegates have requested him to set in writing his profession of 
faith, he complies with their wishes and presents, for the third time, 
the explanation of the Armenian doctrine. He repeats that the Arme¬ 
nian church anathematizes those who separate the two natures as 
did Nestorius, and those who, l ik e Eutyches, unite by confusing and 
alienating the natures. The Armenians speak of one nature of the 
Word incarnate, as did St. Cyril, because of the ineffable union of 
the two natures. In order to show more clearly that there is no idea 
of confusion, Nerses adds the explanation given by St. Gregory the 
Theologian in his writings against Apollinarius: two natures, be¬ 
cause he was God and man. This the Armenians accept, that is God 
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and man, united and without division, like the soul and the body. 

On his return to Constantinople Theorianus presented a very 
detailed report to the emperor. According to this account, not only 
did the meeting end in complete agreement, but it was a veritable 
triumph for Theorianus and the Greek cause. Nerses, entirely over¬ 
come by the erudition of Theorianus, had confessed his error and, 
with tears and sighs, had proclaimed himself for the Greeks. He had 
promised to summon a council at which he would preach the truth 
which had, at last, been revealed to him, and he had expressed the 
hope that they would all become one flock with one pastor. If the 
emperor wished it, he, Nerses, would go to Constantinople and pros¬ 
trate himself before the holy emperor, who is equal to the apostles, 
and also before the very holy patriarch. 

It seems difficult to credit this account, which Nerses did not see 
and which contrasts so sharply with his own letter. Nerses, it will be 
remembered, stated that the Armenians had been mistaken in think¬ 
ing that the Greeks were Nestorians, but he did not say that the 
Armenian faith was erroneous. To his report Theorianus added a 
secret letter, supposedly sent by Nerses to the emperor and proclaim¬ 
ing his recognition of the council of Chalcedon, as well as a secret 
answer sent by Manuel acknowledging this letter. The authenticity 
of these letters seems most doubtful. Nerses the Gracious was ad¬ 
mired by all his contemporaries for the moral elevation of his 
character and the sincerity of his faith; he would have been incapable 
of such duplicity as to maintain one position in public and another 
in private. Furthermore there is no trace of this secret correspond¬ 
ence in Armenian literature. It might not have been included in the 
collection of the official correspondence with the Greeks, but one 
would expect to find some reference to it in the writings of the 
historians or in contemporary works. For, according to a second 
report written by Theorianus, the secret correspondence was re¬ 
vealed at the time of his next visit to Cilicia, in 1172. 
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In this second report Theorianus relates that when the discussions 
were resumed, Nerses upheld the formula of “one nature” because 
he feared the anger of the other bishops. The Greeks refuted his 
arguments, and, seeing that Nerses would not yield, accused him 
of refusing to abide by what he had recognized. Thus the Armenian 
bishops heard about Nerses’s secret letter and such was their in¬ 
dignation that the meeting had to be suspended for over a week. 
Had this been the case, the existence of a secret correspondence 
would have been known to the bishops and abbots of Greater Ar¬ 
menia who were opposed to the union of the two churches, and 
who would not have hesitated to call Nerses to task. But though 
they express themselves with great vigor and criticize the successor 
of Nerses for undertaking negotiations without consulting them, 
they make no reference to any secret correspondence. Neither do 
we find any allusion to it in the history of Michael the Syrian who 
would have heard about it, since Syrian delegates were present at the 
meeting when this secret correspondence was supposedly revealed. 

On their second visit Theorianus and Atmanus had brought with 
them a memorandum comprising nine demands which the Arme¬ 
nians were asked to accept. Three of these concerned the dogma: 
I. To anathematize those who say “one nature” of Christ, Eutyches, 
Dioscorus, Severus, Timothy Aelurus, and all their followers. 2. To 
confess our Lord Jesus Christ, one Christ, one Son, one person, and 
two natures, and two operations. 3. To recite the Trisagion without 
the words “who wast crucified for us” and without the “and.” The 
next four points dealt with the dates of sevecal feasts, the use of 
unleavened bread, wine without water for the Holy Communion, 
and other usages of the Armenian church, demanding that these be 
changed to conform with the Greek orthodox practice. In the last 
two clauses, the Armenians were asked to recognize all the councils 
subsequent to that of Ephesus, and to let the catholicos be appointed 
by the Byzantine emperor. 
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Nerses sent a polite letter of acknowledgment to the emperor and 
promised to summon a synod. He stated that if it should be possible 
to accept the formula of the two natures the Armenians would do 
so, motivated by Christian love and a desire for peace, and not as 
though they were correcting their former error. Very discreetly he 
recalled the desirability of mutual concessions, and expressed the 
hope that the Greeks would abolish those customs which shocked the 
Armenians. His answer to the patriarch Michael was written in very 
much the same tone. 

Nerses died in 1173 before the synod could meet, but his successor 
Gregory IV, surnamed Tgha, the Youth, was as desirous as Nerses 
to establish peace and imderstanding between the churches. In his 
answer to the letter of condolence sent by the emperor, he begged 
Manuel to lighten his demands. The emperor complied with his 
request, and when the negotiations were resumed in 1177 only the 
demands pertaining to the dogma were presented. In his letter 
Manuel admitted that the Armenians have been calumniated; they 
do not confuse the natures and their faith is orthodox. They need 
only proclaim in words the truth which is in their minds and con¬ 
fess one person in two natures, two wills, and two operations. The 
synodal letter signed by the patriarch Michael and nineteen bishops 
and metropolitans also acknowledged that the Armenian faith is 
orthodox. Michael expressed the hope that union would be achieved, 
and he explained the Greek dogma, insisting that there is no idea 
of separation in confessing two natures in one person. 

The catholicos Gregory was greatly encouraged by the concilia¬ 
tory tone of these two letters and he informed the Armenian bishops 
and abbots of the negotiations, summoning them to meet at 
Hromkla. The meeting was however delayed through the oppo¬ 
sition of the clergy of Greater Armenia. The bishop of Ani, the 
abbots of Sanahin, Haghbat, and other monasteries criticized the 
catholicos for sending a profession of faith to the Greeks without 
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consulting them. They refused to accept the explanations given by 
the Greeks and reverted to the accusations of Nestorianism, “for 
though they speak of one person, they divide the natures into two.” 
They insisted that the Armenians should defend the faith they had 
received from the Church Fathers and should continue to con¬ 
fess one nature of the Word God incarnate. They warned the 
cathoUcos to beware of the Greeks and to have nothing to do with 
them; they could not understand why these Greeks, while admit¬ 
ting that the Armenian dogma was orthodox, had sent a different 
formula and had asked them to accept it. 

Gregory answered with great patience and reminded the clergy 
of Greater Armenia of the precepts of love and charity. We have 
been taught to “love one another, for love comes from God” and 
not to hate one another or to insult and curse; all those who believe 
in Christ should live in peace and charity and unite in one faith and 
one church. He refuted their criticism of the Greeks and urged them 
to come to the council. “The Greeks have invited us once and twice, 
should we not meet them courageously and either agree with them 
or make them agree with us ? If they insist on the two natures, we 
shall refute and chide them, if they change, we shall receive and 
gain brothers.” Even if nothing is achieved, the Armenians will 
have at least shown their good will. 

This appeal did not meet with full success: the abbots of Sanahin 
and Haghbat remained obdurate and the former wrote ^ new 
letter of protest. But one of the chief signatories of the firstdetter, 
the bishop of Ani, and several other prelates of Greater Armenia 
came to the synod which was held at Hromkla, probably in 1179. 

The synodal letter sent to the emperor explains the Armenian 
faith and insists that this faith is the one which the Armenians 
have always professed, as the emperor has seen for himself from 
the correspondence with the catholicos Nerses, and as he can also 
see from the attached treatise of the catholicos John. (This is prob- 
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ably the treatise against the Phantasiasts mentioned above.) Gregory 
adds that the coimcil having read the emperor’s letter found it in 
accordance with the writings of the Church Fathers and accepted it. 
This acceptance is also repeated in the letter to the patriarch: “We 
confess, as you do, the ineffable union of the two natures in Christ.” 
Gregory does not specifically mention two wills and two operations, 
but he states clearly what had already been explained by Nerses, that 
the Armenians believe in the human and divine wills, as well as 
in the human and divine operations. The letter ends with the ex¬ 
pression of willingness to achieve a union, “for truly we have one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father.” 

Unfortunately Manuel died before these letters reached Constan¬ 
tinople and his successors, less favorably disposed, did not pursue 
the discussions and reverted to the oppression of the Armenians 
settled in the Byzantine empire. The moderation of Manuel had 
disappeared without leaving any traces, and when negotiations were 
resumed in 1196 the Greeks demanded the acceptance of the nine 
points originally presented by Theorianus, and later discarded at 
the request of the catholicos. The council which met at Tarsus 
examined these points and the answer sent to Constantinople dis- 
plays-the good will and sincere desire for a reasonable collaboration 
which had been characteristic of the preceding letters. But despite 
the concessions made by the Armenians and the visit of Bishop 
Nerses of Lambron to Constantinople, matters came to a stand- 
^^till. Tl^ conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 
and'subsequent events put an end to direct relations with the 
Byzantine rulers, and the union of the two churches was not ac¬ 
complished. 

In examining the discussions and negotiations between the Greeks 
and Armenians one can discern certain differences between the 
earlier and later periods. Before the twelfth century there is a very 
rigid attimde on both sides, each one interpreting the doctrine of 
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the other in its most extreme terms. The Greeks were not willing 
to admit that the Armenian formula of one nature differed from 
that of Eutyches. The Armenians would not recognize that the 
Greek formula differed from the Nestorian heresy, and they con¬ 
tinually attacked the council of Chalcedon and the Tomus Leonis. 
In the second period, that is, in the twelfth century, there is a notable 
change. The Greeks concede that the Armenians do not follow 
Eutyches, but they still want them to discard the formula of one 
nature. The Armenians accept their explanations; they no longer 
accuse the Greeks of Nestorianism and avoid references to the 
council of Chalcedon. They continue to defend the Armenian for¬ 
mula which is in keeping with the teaching of the Church Fathers, 
especially of St. Cyril of Alexandria, but they show a greater willing¬ 
ness to speak of two natures. The form they prefer is “of two natures,” 
which was used by Armenians before this time, for instance by Ste¬ 
phen, bishop of Siunik’, who wrote: “He was true God and also truly 
man, one of two natures without confusion or division.” This form 
had also been used by the Alexandrians; Dioscorus himself had said 
at the council of Chalcedon, “I admit of two natures, but I do not ad¬ 
mit two natures,” rd 5vo Mxoy^o-h ’"o 5 uo oh Oc¬ 

casionally, especially in the latter part of the twelfth century, we 
encounter references to the two natures, but these are always fol- 
lov/ed by explanations so as to avoid any idea of division. 

Though the attitude of the catholicoses of Cilicia is more con¬ 
ciliatory and reveals a desire to reach an understanding with the 
Greeks, there is no change so far as their doctrine is concerned. 
They are particularly anxious to show that the Armenian faith is 
(Mthodox, and has always been so. In attaching the treatise of the 
catholicos John to the synodal letter of the council of Hromkla, 
Gregory wrote: “We have deemed it important to send it to you so 
that you may know with certainty that orthodoxy has not been 
recently introduced among us; it has come to us from our fathers. 
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But our enemies, not paying any attention to it, slander us with 
cruel and unseemly words.” 

Had the dogmatic problem been the only one, an understanding 
might more easily have been reached, for the difference resided 
in the terminology perhaps more than in the religious thought itself. 
But the Armenians feared that by uniting with the Greeks they 
might lose their independence. The Byzantine emperor and the 
clergy wished to abolish the autonomy of the Armenian church; 
the clause included in the demands presented by Theorianus, 
whereby the catholicos was to be appointed by the emperor, is a 
patent proof of this. Nor could the Armenians forget the persecu¬ 
tions suffered at the hands of the Greeks. “Your clergy and your 
people,” wrote Nerses to Manuel, “consider it an act of justice, the 
fulfillment of divine precepts and a means of inheriting the king¬ 
dom of heaven to hate and insult us; order them to renounce such 
warlike customs and come to us in love and peace . . . Let there 
be an end to the reasons for which, imtil now, our people have fled 
from you. Our churches and the altars of God are ruined, our sacred 
objects are destroyed, our ministers are subjected to ill treatments 
and calumnies, the like of which we do not even suffer at the hands 
of the enemies of Christ who are our neighbors. For such deeds 
not only fail to unite those who are separated, but bring dissensions 
even among those who are united.” 

In a country partitioned among its powerful neighbors, internally 
divided by the rivalry of the princes and na\harars, the church was 
the principal factor of national unity, and the Greeks were well 
aware of this. The church not only maintained the community of 
faith but it also preserved the national language and literature, 
and thus became the stronghold of Armenian nationalism. The 
enlightened leader of the church, St. Sahak, had fully realized the 
importance of having a national script and it was during his rule, 
and with his assistance, that St. Mesrop invented the Armenian al- 
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phabet in the early fifth century. Intellectual life was born and de¬ 
veloped in the monasteries; with rare exceptions, all the Armenian 
writers, including historians and poets, were churchmen. The monas¬ 
tic schools were responsible for the cultural and artistic activity in 
Armenia. Among those which played an important part one should 
first mention the monastery of Siunik’, in northeastern Armenia. 
It was founded by the bishop Ananias in the fifth century, and 
St. Sahak and St. Mesrop had granted to its students the permission 
to translate and comment on the Holy Scriptures. In the seventh 
century the abbot Methusala enlarged the seminary and founded 
the neighboring monastery of Vardik’hayr, to which came students 
from all the provinces of Armenia. During the period of independ¬ 
ence under the Bagratid rulers the number of monasteries and 
monastic schools increased. Stephen Orbelian, the historian of the 
province of Siunik’, speaks with great pride of the monastery of 
Tat’ev. “It shone like the sun in the midst of the stars; it was re¬ 
nowned among all not only because of its buildings, but also because 
of its priests and monks who numbered about five hundred. It was 
filled with philosophers, profotmd as the sea ... , its college was 
rich in scholars and doctors, skillful painters, incomparable scribes.” 
The monastery founded on the island of Sevan, in 874, by Mashtots 
was famous for its large library which contained more than ten thou¬ 
sand books. Mak’enots, Noravank’ and other monasteries of Siunik’ 
remained active centers after the Seljuq occupation and contributed, 
in a large measure, to the national revival of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Students also gathered in the more recent 
foundations, like the monastery of Gladsor in the Vayots-dsor. 
They came from the different provinces of Greater Armenia and 
even from distant Cilicia, attracted by the fame of the abbots 
Nerses and Esayi Ntchetsi; one of these students speaks of Gladsor, 
with naive pride, as of a second Athens. 

In the northern province of Gugark’, the monasteries of Sanahin 
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and Haghbat, founded in the tenth century, were renowned for 
their schools and libraries, and for the scholarship of their teachers. 
Gregory Magistros, the erudite prince mentioned previously, held 
in great esteem the monks of Sanahin with whom he kept up a lively 
correspondence. At Haghbat there were as many as five hundred 
monks and in its rich library Hohannes Sarkavag had found the 
materials which enabled him to reform the Armenian calendar. 
Horomos, near Ani, was no less important. Further south, near 
Lake Van, the monastery of Narek was well known for its musicians 
and such scholars as Anania Narekatsi, the historian Ukht’anes and, 
especially, the saintly poet Grigor Narekatsi. 

In Cilicia likewise, important monasteries flourished and they con¬ 
tributed towards maintaining close connections with the scholars 
of the mother country. We need only mention Drazark, near Sis, 
the abbots of which were among the most learned men of Cilicia; 
Skevra, attached to the powerful house of Lambron, particularly 
active at the time of the bishop Nerses of Lambron; and Hromkla, 
the seat of the catholicos, where sojourned many a doctor from 
Greater Armenia. 

This rapid enumeration of some of the foremost monasteries 
can merely suggest the important part they played in the national 
life of Armenia, and we may recall, in closing, the words of Nerses 
the Gracious: “the monasteries have been the pillars of the country, 
the fortresses against the enemy, and shining stars.” 
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T he monuments of Armenia have been known to the western 
world for barely a century and French and English travellers 
of the nineteenth century were among the first to call atten¬ 
tion to them. In his Voyage autour du Caucase, chez les Tcherkesses 
et les Ab\hases, en Colchide, en Georgie, en Armenie et en Crimee, 
published between the years 1839 and 1843, Dubois de Montp&eux 
drew and described several Armenian churches, among others the 
cathedral of Etchmiadzin, and he considered the connections be¬ 
tween the art of Armenia and that of her neighbors. Three works, 
which appeared simultaneously in 1842, also contained descriptions 
of Armenian monuments: Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
Chaldea and Armenia by W. F. Ainsworth; Researches in Asia 
Minor, Pontus and Armenia by W. J. Hamilton; and Description de 
VArm 6 nie de la Perse et de la Mesopotamie by Charles Texier. 
Texier had been particularly impressed by the cathedral of Ani, 
where he was surprised to find pointed arches being used at a time 
when the ogival style had not yet made its appearance in Europe. 
A few years later, the well-known orientalist, Brosset, made an 
extensive journey in Georgia and Armenia and recorded the results 
of his investigations in his Rapports sur un voyage archeologique 
dans la Georgie et dans VArmenie execute en In i860 he 

published a study on the Bagratid capital of Armenia, Les Ruines 
tPAni, the first work to be exclusively devoted to Armenian architec¬ 
ture. To this group of early works belongs Grimm’s Monuments 
^architecture en Georgie et en Armenie, published in 1864, and to 
the list of travel books should be added the two-volume publication 
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of H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, Travels and Studies (London, 1901), 
which contains interesting descriptions and photographs of a num¬ 
ber of ancient monuments. 

Armenian churches were thus beginning to be known and 
Auguste Choisy was able to attempt a critical study in his Histoire 
de VArchitecture, published in 1899. Though he looked upon Ar¬ 
menian architecture as a provincial expression of Byzantine art, 
Choisy noted certain forms which seemed to him specifically Ar¬ 
menian; he pointed to methods of construction which differed from 
those used by the Greeks, and he called attention to the Armenian 
influence on the architecture of the Balkans, especially on that of 
Serbia. 

The next step in the study of Armenian architecture by European 
scholars came in the second decade of the twentieth century. In the 
last years of the nineteenth and in the beginning of the twentieth 
century a number of excavations had been made in the eastern 
part of Armenia, which was under Russian rule, such as the excava¬ 
tions of Father Khatchik Tatian at Zvart’nots, and especially those 
of Professor Marr and the architect Thoraraanian at Ani. These 
had been followed by scholarly publications, in Armenian and in 
Russian, the first detailed studies of specific Armenian monuments. 
The important photographic collection made by Yermakov greatly 
enriched the available material. Thanks to these publications and 
photographs M. Gabriel Millet was able to consider, more closely 
than it had been done before, the relations between Byzantine and 
Armenian architecture. In U£cole grecque dans Varchitecture 
byzantine he brought out the important differences between the 
churches of medieval Greece and those of Constantinople and its 
sphere of immediate influence, and he showed that Greece had more 
often sought its inspiration in Anatolian and Armenian monuments 
than in those of Constantinople. 

In 1918 appeared the large and important work of Strzygowski, 
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Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa. The title itself was almost 
a manifesto, for Strzygowski not only claimed a major role for 
Armenia in the development of Byzantine architecture, but he also 
held that Armenian influence had spread far beyond the frontiers 
of the Byzantine empire and the Balkan states, and had aflPected 
western European art both in the Middle Ages and during the 
Renaissance. 

Strzygowski’s theory centers in the dome over a square bay, a 
type of construction fundamentally difierent from the circular domed 
building of the Romans. According to this theory the archetype 
of this new mode of construction was the primitive wooden house 
of Central Asia, a square building with a domed roof built by con¬ 
tinuous corbelling, that is by placing short wooden beams across 
the angles of the square, then across the angles of the octagon thus 
formed, and so on. The people of North Iran had adopted this type 
at a very early date and, since wood was scarce in that region, they 
had used sun-dried bricks instead, and substituted brick arches, or 
squinches, for the wooden corner-beams. From North Iran the dome 
on squinches had passed into Arnienia and had there been trans¬ 
lated into stone. Strzygowski stated that the Armenians of the fourth 
century were the first to introduce, for use as a church, the square 
building with a single dome, and niches which served as abutments 
to the dome in the longitudinal, transverse and diagonal axes. The 
royal Arsacid tombs of pre-Christian Armenia probably served as 
models, for these edifices must have been free-standing squares cov¬ 
ered with a dome, like the church of St. James erected at Nisibis in 
359, the earliest ecclesiastical building surviving in Mesopotamia. The 
Armenians also created other characteristic plans of Christian archi¬ 
tecture. “Greek genius at St. Sophia and Italian genius at St. Peters,” 
says Strzygowski, “only realized more fully what the Armenians 
had originated.” 

This interesting theory is, to a large degree, hypothetical, for no 
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ancient monuments subsist showing the origin and development 
of the domed square, as it has just been described. We know nothing 
about the primitive wooden constructions of Central Asia, or the 
early sun-dried buildings of North Iran, or the Armenian churches 
of the fourth century. The earliest extant Armenian monuments 
belong to the fifth and sixth centuries, and many of these are vaulted 
basilicas, without domes, while domed buildings of an earlier date 
may still be seen in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia; thus the type 
which is considered as specifically Armenian appears at a later date 
in Armenia than it does in other parts of the East Christian world. 
It is true, that in tracing the origin of architectural forms one can¬ 
not entirely rely on chance survivals, and assert that a given type 
has originated in a given region simply because there happens to 
be an earlier example there. One has to consider whether these types 
conform to the architectural practices or. tendencies of that country. 
But one cannot, on the other hand, disregard the available evidence 
and base a theory primarily on monuments which have disappeared 
and about which nothing is known. Thus, in spite of the important 
contribution made by Strzygowski some of his conclusions are de¬ 
batable, and the problem of the origins of Armenian architecture 
and of its influence has not yet been satisfactorily solved. Further 
investigations must be carried on in Armenia, as well as in the 
neighboring countries, before full light can be thrown on this in¬ 
tricate problem. 

A few points, however, are already established. The vaulted 
basilica, without a dome, was an alien type and it disappeared from 
Armenia as soon as the Greek and Syrian influences waned. There 
is no doubt that the Armenian architects showed a marked pre¬ 
dilection for the domed construction, and it can also be accepted 
that they used the domed square before the seventh century. The 
variety of types, and the mastery with which the complex struc¬ 
tural problems have been solved- clearly show that these early 
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seventh-century churches are not initial attempts, but rather the 
final results of numerous experiments carried on over a long period 
of time. The point on which Strzygowski and his opponents differ 
is whether these early experiments were all made by the Armenian 
architects, or whether the latter benefited from the work which was 
being done in other countries, principally in Asia Minor and Meso¬ 
potamia, and copied or adapted these models. 

Though most of the domed Armenian churches appear in the 
seventh century, evidence for its early use is not entirely lacking. 
We may leave out of the discussion the supposed vision of St. Greg¬ 
ory the Illuminator, in which he saw four columns cormected by 
means of arches on which rested a dome; for this vision is recounted 
in the History of Agathangelus, who was a Greek, and the author 
may have seen this type of construction in Anatolia rather than in 
Armenia. But interesting indications are to be found in fifth- 
cenmry writings. In a recent article, Archbishop Garegin Hovsep’ian 
called attention to the fact that the word “domed” frequently occurs 
in the Armenian literature of this period, and, in their translations, 
the Armenians use this term instead of others which would have 
been closer to the Greek word of the original. For instance, in the 
Homily on the Firmament, which is the third of St. Basil’s six ser¬ 
mons on the Creation, the Greek (coTXos, hollow, is translated by the 
word “domed.” It is even more interesting to see how a passage of 
the prophecies of Haggai has been rendered in Armenian. The 
prophet says, “Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, 
and this house lie waste?” (I.4) The words of the Septuagint for 
the ceiled house are oikois KoikocrT & diwis , the strict meaning of the 
last word being “with coffered ceilings.” The Armenian text of the 
Bible has in this place “domed houses.” It might be objected that, 
diough the Armenian translators of the early fifth century considered 
that the domed house gave a better idea of a sumptuous building 
and marked a sharper contrast with the house which lay desolate. 
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they may have had in mind the wooden domes such as the dome 
of the Cathedral of Etchmiadzin which was replaced in the seventh 
century by one in stone. The reference to the old wooden dome of 
Etchmiadzin, found in the writings of the Armenian historians 
Sebeos and John CathoUcos, has led to the belief that prior to the 
seventh century the domes of all the Armenian churches were made 
of wood. But there is at least one ruined church with the remains 
of a squinch and the beginnings of a stone dome, forming part of 
the original construction, which may be dated in the early sixth 
century. This is the church of Ptghni, or Ptghavank’, founded by 
Manuel Amatuni (Pi. II. i). The exact dates of the founder are not 
recorded, but Archbishop Hovsep’ian has shown, on the basis of 
historical and literary evidence, that Manuel Amatuni lived in the 
first half of the sixth cenmry. As for the church of Avan, built by 
the catholicos John of Bagaran (590-611), and not by the catholicos 
John II (557^74) as it has sometimes been said, it presents such an 
elaboration of the simple domed square that it can hardly be con¬ 
sidered as the first example of this type of building. 

Without concluding from these arguments that the Armenians 
were the originators of the stone dome over a square space, or that 
this type of construction was very widespread in Armenia during 
the early period, it may safely be assumed that it was not unknown 
before the seventh century. Even though Armenian architects were 
not the only ones to be concerned with the construction of a dome 
over a square space, they doubtless contributed to the solution of 
this problem, and proximity with Persia is in favor of the early use 
of the dome in Armenia. The relations with the Byzantine empire 
are as important, however, as those with Iran. During the first cen¬ 
turies following their conversion to Christianity, the Armenians 
maintained close connections with Cappadocia and other regions 
of the Byzantine world. Some of the prelates who took an active 
part in the founding and erection of Armenian churches, for in- 
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stance the catholicos Nerses “the Builder,” had received a Greek 
education and the monogram of Nerses and the inscriptions on the 
church of Zvart’nots are in Greek. Armenia, at the cross roads be¬ 
tween East and West, transmitted eastern forms to the West, but 
she no doubt received some of her artistic inspiration and perhaps 
some models from her western neighbors. Thus Byzantium and 
especially Anatolia should be included in the countries which, di¬ 
rectly or indirecdy, contributed to Armenian art, as they had to 
Armenian civilization in general. But Armenian architecture is 
not a mere provincial expression of Byzantine art; as we shall see 
it differs from it in many respects and some of the experiments tried, 
and successfully carried through, in Armenia were never attempted 
within the frontiers of the Byzantine empire. 

* * * 

The churches to be examined all belong to Greater Armenia. 
Most of the edifices built in Cilicia during the period of Armenian 
domination have been destroyed and few of the remaining ruins 
have been carefully studied. At first the barons and kings of Cilicia 
took over some of the Greek churches for their own use—^for in¬ 
stance the church of St. Sophia in Tarsus where Leo was crowned 
king—and there seems to have been little building activity during 
the early period of Armenian occupation. Nerses of Lambron writes 
that the Armenians erected only small churches, because they hoped 
soon to return to their native land. The vaulted three-aisled basilica 
of Anazarba, built by T’oros (1099-1129), belongs to this early 
group. Larger churches were built later, such as the church outside 
the walls at Korykos. Judging from the remaining parts, namely 
the three apses of the eastern end, this church was a three-aisled 
basilica. The few examples known so far indicate that the Ar¬ 
menians of Cilicia imitated the Byzantine churches which they found 
in the cities they occupied. The true character of Armenian architec- 
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ture can only be discerned by studying the buildings of the mother 
country. 

The churches of Greater Armenia are all built of stone; smooth¬ 
faced slabs, carefully cut and joined, line the walls on the exterior 
and the interior, while the inner core is of rubble concrete. These 
buildings are usually small, but imposing by their solid mass and 
their position, for they are often erected on top of a hill. The dome 
rests on a high polygonal or cylindrical drum and it is covered with 
a pyramidal or conical roof, a characteristic feature of Armenian 
churches (Pi. I). The roofs are always gabled and the straight lines 
give no indication of the vaulted covering of the interior. In fact the 
plan is rarely reflected in the exterior. Triangular slits, or recesses, 
in the walls are often the only indication of the inner divisions of 
the church, and even these slits are sometimes omitted. The apse and 
adjoining chambers are frequently buried in the thickness of the 
walls; a square or rectangular exterior may easily mask a circular, 
quatrefoil or more complex plan. The church of Avan, a massive 
rectangle on the outside and, inside, a quatrefoil with eight circular 
adjoining chambers, is one of the outstanding examples of this con¬ 
trast between the inner plan and the outer aspect. 

The uniform surfaces of the fagades, broken only by the doors, the 
triangular slits and the narrow windows, provided ample room for 
sculptured decoration. Blind arcades, with slender coupled colon¬ 
nettes, cover the walls as well as the drum of the dome (PI. I, II. 2); 
sometimes large crosses, interlaced and foliate motifs, animal and 
human forms are also carved on the fagades. The small church of 
Aght’amar on Lake Van is the most complete as well as the most 
interesting example of this type of fagade decoration (PI. III). 

Vaulted basilicas. As has already been mentioned, the earliest sur¬ 
viving churches of Armenia are, for the most part, basilicas covered 
with a barrel vault. Some, like the small church of Eghivard, or the 
old palace-church in the citadel of Ani, have no inner divisions; 
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others are ihree-aisled, for instance the large church of Eghivard 
erected by the catholicos Moses (574-604), and the churches of 
Ereruk’ and Ashtarak which were built at the end of the fifth or 
the beginning of the sixth century. The basilica of Ereruk’ is the 
largest and, in spite of its ruined condition, the most imposing 
(PI. IV. i). The barrel vaults of the nave and of the side aisles were 
strengthened by salient arches forming ribs. On the west end, two 
towers flanked the portico or narthex; this feature as well as the 
clerestory, which is rare in Armenia, shows the strong connections 
with Syrian architecture. The chinch of Tekor, probably the oldest 
surviving church, was also a three-aisled basilica, but in the seventh 
century a dome was raised over the piers of the nave. Whether we 
consider the vaulted basilica as an intrusion into the national style 
of Armenia, due to the strong Syrian and Greek influence of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, or as the original form of Armenian archi¬ 
tecture, it has to be admitted that this vaulted basilica without a 
dome did not enjoy lasting popularity in Armenia. Examples of a 
later date are extremely rare, and beginning with the seventh cen¬ 
tury the domed church appears as the characteristic form of Ar¬ 
menian architecture. 

These domed churches, studied with great care by Strzygowski, 
may be divided into two main groups: the centralized plan and the 
domed basilica. In most of the churches the dome, raised over a 
square bay, rests on squinches, that is on the masonry or the corner 
arches which transform the square into an octagon. This type of 
construction is particularly suited to small buildings, where the 
central space is enclosed by the walls of the church. In larger build¬ 
ings, where the dome could not be extended to cover the entire 
inner space, another type of construction is used: this is the dome 
on pendentives, of which there are a number of examples in Ar¬ 
menia. Four free-standing pillars, placed at the angles of an imag¬ 
inary square, are joined by means of semicircular arches. The space 
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between two adjacent arches is filled by pendentives, that is, in¬ 
verted spherical triangles; the upturned bases of these triangles, 
which touch one another, provide the continuous ring of masonry 
needed as a base for the drum of the dome. The centralized churches, 
as well as the domed basilicas of Armenia, show that the architects 
understood the problems of adequate support and proper buttressing 
by the abutment of parts of the church rather than by exterior 
additions. 

The great variety of centralized plans can be reduced to a number 
of groups, each one comprising several subdivisions, and I shall 
follow in this study the general scheme adopted by Strzygowski. 

The niche-buttressed square. The simplest form of the domed 
church is that of a square with a semi-circular niche opening in the 
middle of each of the four sides, the eastern niche serving as an 
apse. The dome, resting on squinches, covers the entire central space; 
the semi-domes of the four axial niches abut this dome and neu¬ 
tralize its lateral thrusts. Usually, as at Mastara and Artik, both 
seventh-century churches, two small chambers flank the apse; they 
have no structural function and have been added for liturgical pur¬ 
poses. These lateral chambers and the apse are buried in a thick wall; 
thus only three niches project on the exterior. 

An important variant of this simple plan appears at Avan, in 
the church of the Holy Virgin built by the catholicos John (590-611) 
and in the church of St. Hrip’sime at Vagharshapat, erected by the 
catholicos Komitas in 618 (PL IV. 2 and fig. i). In addition to 
the four axial niches, there are four diagonal ones, placed at the 
corners. These diagonal niches in the form of three-quarter cylinders 
may originally have been intended to strengthen the abutment of the 
dome, but in all surviving churches they are pierced and give access 
to four subsidiary chambers which flank the eastern and western 
niches. At Avan, these chambers are circular and all the parts of 
the church—niches, three-quarter cylinders and subsidiary cham- 





Fig. 1 Vagharshapat, St. Hrip’sim^; envelope diagram 
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bers—are hidden from view on the exterior by the thick wall which 
transforms the church into a smooth-faced rectangular block. At 
St. Hrip’sim^ the lateral chambers are square and on the exterior 
large triangular recesses mark the separation between these chambers 
and the axial niches. Barrel vaults intervene between the axial niches 
and the central square, and these vaults, being wider in the main 
axis, accentuate the east-west direction. The church of Aght’amar 
built by King Gagik of Vaspurakan, between the years 915 and 921 
(PI. Ill and fig. 2), and the church of the Monastery of Varag, 
erected by King Senek’erim about 1021, follow, with slight modi¬ 
fications, this general scheme. At Aght’amar there are lateral cham¬ 
bers only at the east end, and the interior structure is expressed on 
the exterior, especially on the north and south, thus showing a 
highly evolved form as compared to St. Hrip’sime (fig. i). 

The next change in the simple plan of the domed square is brought 
about by the need of a larger inner space. At Bagaran, begun in 624 
and completed in 631, if the dedicatory inscription is to be trusted, 
four free-standing piers supported the central dome, now destroyed, 
and high barrel vaults intervened between the semi-dome of the 
axial niche-buttresses and the arches resting on the four piers (PI. VI. 
I and fig. 3). These piers, which divide the central square into 
three aisles, and especially the four barrel vaults, give to Bagaran 
the appearance of a Greek cross inscribed in a square. 

Multi foil plans. The simple niche-buttressed square could easily 
be transformed into a quatrefoil by enlarging the axial niches, for 
when the diameter of the niche equals the side of the square, the 
intervening walls are eliminated and the niches touch one another. 
In churches of this type, the dome rests on the wedge-like projec¬ 
tions at the meeting point of the niches. The small chapel of St. 
Gregory built at Sanahin about 1061 is the only remaining example 
of the simple quatrefoil. Usually, as in the niche-buttressed square, 
lateral chambers are added for liturgical needs, and their number 



Fig. 4 T’alish, cathedral 


Fig. 5 T’alin, cathedral 
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is often increased for purposes of symmetry. In the seventh-century 
church at Agrak, near Tekor, and in the church of the citadel of 
Ani two subsidiary chambers flank the eastern niche; in the eleventh- 
century churches of the Virgin and St. Sergius at Khdzkonk’, and 
the Holy Apostles at Ani, dating in the late tenth or early eleventh 
century, there are four lateral chambers. Once again thick walls mask 
the interior plan; the chapel of Sanahin and the church of St. Ser¬ 
gius at Khdzkonk’ are circular on the exterior; the Holy Apostles 
of Ani is transformed into a rectangle, with deep triangular slits to 
mark the presence of the niches. Only at Agrak do the three niches 
boldly project. The architects of the Bagratid period also used fur¬ 
ther elaborations of this plan. Four churches at Ani are sixfoils; 
occasionally two small lateral chambers are added, as at St. Gregory 
of Apughamrents. The church of Irind and that of the Holy Sav¬ 
iour at Ani, built by Apulgharip in 1035-6, have eight foils. 

Sometimes the outer circular shape is not due to the thick walls 
in which the niches or chambers are embedded, but to an aisle 
surrounding the quatrefoil. Such was the important palace church 
of Zvart’nots built by the catholicos Nerses III, “the Builder,” be¬ 
tween the years 641 and 666 (PI. V. 2 and fig. 6). This fine construc¬ 
tion is now destroyed but remains of the walls and the foundations, 
and comparisons with the church of St. Gregory at Ani, erected in 
1001 by King Gagik in imitation of Zvart’nots, enabled the archi¬ 
tect Thoramanian to reconstruct the plan and elevation of Zvart’¬ 
nots (PI. V. 2). Only the apse niche had a solid wall, the other 
three niches were open exedrae, each with an arcade supported by 
six columns, thus allowing free access to the circular ambulatory. 
Tall massive piers, placed at the angles of the niches and joined by 
arches, supported the dome which was abutted by the semi-domes 
of the niches; these in turn were buttressed by the barrel vault of 
the gallery over the ambulatory. 

The plan of Zvart’nots appears in western Georgia, in the region 




Fig. 6 Zvart’nots; section and plan 
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of Tao-Klarjet’i which had long been under Armenian domination. 
The church of Bana, erected by the bishop Kwirike at the time of 
the curopalate Adarnase (888-923), presents some variations; that 
of Ishkhan is unfortunately destroyed and only one of the semi¬ 
circular niches remains; but we know from literary sources that 
this church had been built by the catholicos Nerses the founder of 
Zvart’nots, himself a native of Ishkhan. The Georgian life of St. 
Gregory of Khandzt’a contains an important passage which seems 
to have escaped the attention of art historians. We are told that before 
founding the monastery of Khandzt’a, St. Gregory came to Ishkhan, 
about the year 833; he saw there the episcopal church which had been 
built by Nerses, and, as it was in a ruined state, he had it restored. 
It would seem, from the remaining part of the church, that the ninth- 
century restoration did not modify the original plan which imitated 
Zvart’nots; this restored church of Ishkhan probably served as a 
model for the neighboring church of Bana, erected half a cenmry 
later. In Armenia, as already mentioned, the plan of Zvart’nots was 
repeated in the church of St. Gregory at Ani, built by King Gagik 
in 1001. 

The Trefoil. Tlie niche-buttressed square or the quatrefoil led to 
the trefoil by substituting a rectangular nave, covered with a barrel 
vault, for the western niche. The seventh-century churches of St. 
Ananias at Alaman and of the Holy Virgin at T’alin offer a sim¬ 
ple plan and their derivation from the quatrefoil is clear. The dome 
is buttressed by niches on the east, north and south, and by a barrel 
vault over the rectangular nave on the west. But just as the demand 
for greater space had led to the niche-buttressed square, with a dome 
resting on free-standing piers, so also in the trefoil-plan the outer 
walls were pushed back, and four free-standing piers, joined by semi¬ 
circular arches, supported the dome. The point of departure for this 
enlarged plan is the church of Bagaran; the only difference from 
the latter appears at the western end, where the semi-circular niche 
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is replaced by a rectangle covered with a barrel vault. There are 
two seventh-century examples of this type: the church of St. Greg¬ 
ory at Dvin, of which only the foundation walls remain; and the 
cathedral of T’alin, one of the most impressive ruins of Armenia 
(PI. VI. 2 and fig. 5). At Talin four large piers support the dome 
on pendentives. Short walls are attached to the west piers and to the 
western end of the church. Though these short walls do not join, 
they suggest a division of the west arm into three aisles. The bar¬ 
rel vaults abutting the dome are raised higher than those over the 
eastern and western ends of the aisles, and this gives to the church 
the appearance of a cross inscribed in a rectangle. As in several 
other Armenian edifices, the vaults are reinforced by arches at each 
end, and the supporting piers are recessed. In buildings of a later 
date the number of these reinforcing arches increases and we get the 
clustered piers with engaged columns. The general effect of the 
exterior of the cathedral of T’alin is less massive than that of other 
churches of this period. The eastern niche, or apse, flanked by two 
small chambers, projects only slightly, but the semi-circular shape 
of the north and south niches is clearly visible. The walls are pierced 
by many windows and deep triangular recesses, and they are deco¬ 
rated with a blind arcade resting on slender double colonnettes. 
Delicate carvings cover the arches of this arcade, as well as those 
which crown the windows of the church and of the circular drum. 

These trefoil plans, whether with a single or with three aisles, 
show that the architects felt the need of a rectangular shape which 
was better adapted to the church services, since it afforded a view 
of the apse and of the altar to a larger number of persons. This 
same need led to other types of rectangular buildings which appear 
during the early period, and are even more common in the follow¬ 
ing centuries. 

The domed hall-church or one-aisled church. These churches dif¬ 
fer from the one-aisled vaulted basificas mentioned at the beginning 
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of this survey, namely the small church of Eghivard and the old 
palace-church in the citadel of Ani, in that a dome is raised over the 
center. In the church of Shoghakat’ at Vagharshapat and the small 
church of St. Gregory near the monastery of Horomos, the dome 
rests on four arches rising from the heavy pilasters engaged in the 
north and south walls. This was also the plan of the sixth-century 
church of Ptghavank’ or Ptghni (PI. II. i); one can still see, on the 
north side, two projecting piers crowned with Ionic capitals, and the 
squinch over the northeast pier. More often, however, these pilasters 
are replaced by short walls extending towards the center. The earliest 
example is the Cathedral of T’alish built by Grigor Mamikon- 
ian (ca. 662-685) (PI. VIII and fig. 4). The arches which sup¬ 
port the dome spring from the recessed ends of the short project¬ 
ing walls; they are abutted by wide barrel vaults on the east and 
west sides and, on the north and south, by narrower vaults which 
join the projecting walls in the longitudinal axis. The chief ad¬ 
vantage of this plan is the spacial unity of the interior. It became 
a great favorite in the tenth and eleventh centuries, particularly 
for monastic churches, as may be seen from its use at Horomos, 
Bagnayr, Haghbat, Sanahin, Ketcharus, and elsewhere. On the 
exterior these one-aisled churches give the impression of having three 
aisles, for a separate, and lower, roof covers the side arches or bar¬ 
rel vaults on the east and west ends. 

The cruciform domed church .—^This is considered by Strzygow- 
ski as a purely Armenian type. It developed either from a niche- 
buttressed square with free-standing supports, such as Bagaran, by 
dropping the niche-buttresses and slightly increasing the nave length; 
or from the hall-church with piers, such as Tekor, to which a dome 
was added. In the cruciform churches the dome rests upon four 
piers at the corners of a square bay and it is abutted by four barrel 
vaults following the two axes of the cross and at right angles to 
each other. Sometimes, as at Akori and the church of St. Stephen 
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at Astapat, near Nakhitchevan, only the two western piers are free¬ 
standing, and the extended walls of the apse take the place of the 
eastern piers. In other seventh-century churches, such as St. Gayane 
at Vagharshapat, the cathedral of Mren, or the cathedral of Odsun 
(Uzunlar), probably built in the eighth century, the four piers sup¬ 
porting the dome stand free in the central space. Although the 
general shape is rectangular, one may still discover some reminiscence 
of the centralized plan, for the dome is usually in the middle and, 
at Sl Gayane and at Mren, the central space is almost a square. 
The separation between this space and the east end is emphasized 
by the thick walls which almost shut off the side apses, leaving 
only a small opening. 

The cruciform domed church, or the cross inscribed in a rectangle, 
was not frequently used in the following centuries; we have, how¬ 
ever, an outstanding example in the cathedral of Ani, built by the 
architect Trdat between the years 989 and 1001 (PI. II. 2 and fig. 7). 
The side apses are a lm ost entirely screened by short walls, as at 
Mren and St. Gayan^ but the dome, instead of being placed over 
the middle of the rectangular space created by these short walls and 
the west wall, is brought closer to the main apse. From the power¬ 
ful, clustered piers rise pointed and stepped arches supporting the 
dome on pendentives (PI. V. i). Recessed pilasters are placed 
against the north and south walls, facing the clustered piers. Ten 
small semi-circular niches open into the main apse wall. The clus¬ 
tered piers, the pointed arches and vaults, which had also been used 
by Trdat in the churches of Argin and Horomos, remind one of 
early Gothic architecture, but these forms appear in Armenia about 
a hxmdred years before they come into use in Western Europe. 
Though of moderate size, the cathedral of Ani is imposing in the 
interior through the harmony of the proportions. The blind arcade 
with slender columns and ornate arches, the delicate interlaces carved 
around the door and windows add to the beauty of the exterior, and 




Fig. 7 Ani, cathedral; envelope diagram 
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this church deserves to be listed among the important examples of 
medieval architecture. 

As may be seen from the above summary, the comparatively small 
number of monuments which have escaped the havoc wrought by 
time and man provide us with a wide range of types. They bear 
witness to the great artistic activity of the seventh century, for the 
many varieties of the domed plan—the niche-huttressed square, the 
quatrefoil, the trefoil, the domed hall-church, and the cruciform 
domed church—appear at this time in outstanding examples. Such 
diversity is the sign of a living and creative art which did not en¬ 
tirely rely on borrowed forms. Interrupted for a time, the building 
activity was resumed during the Bagratid period. The architects of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries took over the plans of the earlier 
churches, sometimes imitating them very closely as at the church 
of St. Gregory erected hy King Gagik at Ani on the plan of Zvart- 
nots. But they also introduced important modifications, devising 
new modes of construction as evidenced by the cathedral of Ani 
as well as by other examples which will be examined later. The 
originality and creative ability, of which these churches are impor¬ 
tant witnesses, suggest that in the earlier period as well Armenian 
architecture was not mainly imitative. The question still remains, 
however, whether the many variants of the domed plan were orig¬ 
inated by the Armenians, thus making of Armenia the foimtain 
head from which sprang all medieval architecture. 

According to Strzygowski the niche-buttressed square, used for 
the first time by Armenians as an ecclesiastical building, had a wide 
distribution. It passed to the neighboring countries of Georgia and 
North Mesopotamia, as well as to the West; its progress “can be 
traced across the Dobruja (Tropaeum) into the Czech country.” 
In the eleventh century it was adapted by the Byzantine architects 
who replaced the niche-buttresses by barrel-vaulted members, as may 
be seen in the churches of St. Luke in Phocis, Daphni near Athens 
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and the Nea Moni of Chios, which in many ways is closest to the 
original type. The variant of this niche-buttressed square shown by 
the cathedral of Bagaran, where the dome rests on free-standing 
piers, was likewise transmitted by the Armenians to other peoples. 
The plan had originated in Iran and had been imitated in the second 
century at the praetorium of Mismiyeh in Syria, with slight modifi¬ 
cations according to Hellenistic ideas; it was also imitated in the 
sixth-century church of Rusafa near the southern border of Armenia. 
But Strzygowski points out that only in Armenia can the evolution 
of the Bagaran-type church be logically demonstrated. Close imita¬ 
tions of this plan may be seen in western Europe, at Germigny-des- 
Pr« in France, erected in 806, and at the church of S. Satiro in 
Milan, dating in the year 879. 

According to Strzygowski, the Armenian quatrefoil plan also 
travelled to the West, to Biella and Galliano in North Italy and to 
Montmajeur in France. The plan of Zvart’nots appears, with slight 
variations, in the “Red Ruin” at Philippopolis, in Bulgaria, and in 
the church of S. Lorenzo at Milan. He explains the connections of 
S. Lorenzo with the third-century Roman temple of Minerva Medica, 
by suggesting that the latter may be the work of Armenians, many 
of whom were living in Rome. Even the church of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, the masterpiece of Byzantine architecture, is con¬ 
nected by Strzygowski with the Armenian quatrefoil with ambula¬ 
tory. He states that the dome abutted by the two semi-domes, which 
act like niche-buttresses, is so typically Armenian that there can be 
no doubt as to the derivation of the plan. The only significant change 
is the addition of galleries, rarely used in Armenia, but a common 
feature in Greek churches. The Armenian eight-foil, to which a 
gallery was again added, was the distant prototype of S. Vitale at 
Ravenna; Constantine’s octagon at Antioch, often suggested as the 
immediate model, forms the link between Armenia and S. Vitale. 
The trefoil was also adopted by other countries; it may be seen in 
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the cellae trichorae of Southern Russia, in the Balkans, in Italy, 
especially in Lombardy, in France, and along the Rhine where the 
architects tended to develop the three aisles, already marked in 
Armenia. The trefoil was widely used in later centuries especially 
on Mount Athos. 

The cruciform-domed church is, according to Strzygowski, an 
even more important contribution made by Armenia to Byzantine 
architecture, since this, imitated in the new church (the “Nea”) built 
by Basil I, became the standard plan in the following centuries. The 
“Nea” is now destroyed but the descriptions of Byzantine writers 
indicate a church with five domes, a large one at the center and four 
smaller ones over the corners, thus differing from the five-domed 
type previously used at the Holy Apostles of Constantinople. The 
connections of the new cruciform plan with Armenian models are 
even more apparent at the Constantinopolitan church, now known 
as Bodrum Djami, where the corner sections are roofed with groined 
vaults as at Bagaran. 

These filiations presented by Strzygowski have been rejected by 
several art historians first for chronological reasons. The seventh- 
century date of some of the churches, for instance that of Bagaran, 
has been disputed, though in most instances the indications of the 
dedicatory inscriptions are supported by the references of Armenian 
historians. The existence of these types in Armenia during the fourth 
or fifth centuries has also been denied and it has been asserted that 
they originated in Anatolia and Mesopotamia, where early examples 
may still be seen, and that they were later elaborated both by the 
Armenian and Byzantine architects. The Hypogeum of Makri- 
Keuy, in the suburbs of Constantinople, probably dating in the fifth 
century, is one of the oldest buildings of the central plan. Four arms 
of equal length were covered with barrel vaults and the dome on 
pendentives was supported by four massive piers built at the meeting- 
point of the arms. Another early example of the domed central plan 
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is the church of Meiafarqin, in Mesopotamia, dating from about 591. 
The domed basilica was commonly used in Anatolia; we see it at 
Ephesus, at Khodja-Kalessi, and at Meriamlik, in Cilicia, in a struc¬ 
ture of the reign of the emperor Zeno (c. 470-490). 

The derivations suggested by Strzygowski have also been ques¬ 
tioned. Most art historians consider St. Sophia as the epitome of 
Early Christian experiments and as a combination of the Anatolian 
domed basilica and of the multifoil plan. For S. Vitale’s immediate 
predecessors they point to SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constan¬ 
tinople and to the earlier church of St. George at Ezra, in Syria. They 
also believe that the plan of the “Nea” is the logical outcome of the 
domed basilica, the north and south arches of the dome having been 
prolonged and changed into barrel vaults so as to give more adequate 
support to the dome and to counteract its lateral thrusts. 

Between these opposing points of view, one of which proposes 
Armenian art as the initiator of Byzantium and the originator of all 
Christian architectural forms, while the other considers it primarily 
as imitative and as a provincial form of Byzantine art, a middle 
course seems the most plausible. One can hardly imagine that the 
early Armenian architects remained aloof from the work being done 
in the neighboring Byzantine possessions, especially in Anatolia, 
where the churches were also built in stone, and that they created, 
in splendid isolation, the varied forms which later spread through¬ 
out the Christian world. Nor can one think, on the other hand, that 
an art which had the vitality and inventiveness evidenced by extant 
monuments would have been merely receptive. The constant inter¬ 
course between the two countries encouraged exchanges of all kinds 
and influences must have been exercised in both directions. We know 
that there were Armenian craftsmen in Constantinople, some of 
whom probably came in the wake of the nobles who sought refuge 
there, while others may have arrived independently with the hope 
of finding a wider sphere of activity in the capital. We know that 
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these immig rations increased from the ninth century on and that 
there were numerous Armenians in the immediate entourage of the 
emperors of Armenian descent. Thus some Armenian influence 
seems quite likely at this time, and it is probable that Armenian ex¬ 
amples contributed to the creation of the new type of church erected 
by Basil I. In fact we have positive proof that Armenian architects 
had gained renown in Byzantium, for when the dome of St. Sophia 
was damaged by the earthquake of 989, Trdat, the architect of the 
cathedral of Ani, was called to repair it. 

The creativeness of Armenian architecture and its independence 
from Byzantine models may be seen in the new developments of the 
tenth and following centuries to which I alluded when speaking of 
the cathedral of Ani. A recent study by J. Baltrusaitis, L£ probleme de 
Vogive et VArmenie, calls attention to interesting similarities with 
Gothic art other than the pointed arches and vaults, and the clus¬ 
tered piers seen in the churches of Trdat of Ani. These common 
features are the use of wall-ribs or arches, and of cross ribs which 
bear the weight of the stone web. These structural features, which 
are characteristic of Gothic art, appear in a number of Armenian 
monuments from the end of the tenth through the thirteenth 
century. 

The interest in variety, noted in the diversity of plans of the earlier 
period, is manifest in the different solutions discovered for the prob¬ 
lem of supporting a stone covering by means of arches. The earliest 
example seems to be the Shepherd’s Chapel outside the city walls 
of Ani, probably built at the end of the tenth or the beginning of 
the eleventh cenmry. It is a small, circular, three-storied building 
crowned with a dome resting on a high drum, which is also domed 
in the interior. The ceiling of the first story is borne by six arches, 
in cut stone, rising from clustered piers and meeting at a central 
hanging keystone. It is important to note that these radiating arches 
do not have a decorative function, but bear the whole weight of the 
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stone ceiling. The rectangular porch, added to the Holy Apostles at 
Ani, is divided into two bays, and over each bay double arches in cut 
stone intersect one another diagonally (PL VII. i). Short walls, 
resting on these arches, support the ceiling. Once again the arches 
have a purely structural function, and the side walls can be lightened 
and pierced with doors or other openings. In both these buildings 
wall-arches join the clustered columns or colonnettes. The square 
hall of the monastery of Horomos, near Ani, presents a different 
type of solution to the same problem. Four large arches, perpendicu¬ 
lar to the walls, span the entire length and width of the hall, inter¬ 
secting one another at right angles. Nine rectangular spaces are 
thus produced, each one of which is covered separately. The two lat¬ 
eral sections of the central bay, perpendicular to the entrance door, 
have a roof of large stone blocks carried by short walls resting on 
the arches. The rectangles on the other sides of the central space 
have a vaulted covering, rising directly from the arches; while the 
corner rectangles are roofed with triangular vault sections, cutting 
each other at right angles. In the center there is a small stalactite 
dome. The same method of four intersecting arches has been used 
at the large porch of Haghbat (fig. 8), added to the west side of 
the principal church built by Trdat of Ani. The square hall is again 
spanned by four arches intersecting one another at right angles, but 
the vaults of carefully cut stone now rest directly on the arches. T his 
entire structure is reproduced on a smaller scale over the central 
square, dividing it, in turn, into nine compartments. The central 
one of these nine smaller compartments has a corbelled vault and, 
above it, there is a small roof borne by six colonnettes. At Arates 
(Aysasi) the two arches in the longitudinal axis are slightly pointed; 
in the transverse axis there is only one arch, or rather two segments 
of an arch which, springing from the engaged columns at the center 
of the side walls, abut against the longitudinal arches (PI. VII. 2). 
A stalactite dome rests on the longitudinal arches and on two mono- 



Fig. 8 Haghbat, porch; envelope diagram 
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lithic beams placed between these arches. The angle compartments 
are once again covered with triangular vault sections meeting at 
right angles. “The entire construction,” writes Baltrusaitis, “is treated 
with a simplicity and a daring which border on virtuosity. The 
combination of these arches, which act both as supports for the 
covering and as abutments, with the rigid members serving as stays, 
the association of the small cupola and the different vaults, show a 
profound knowledge of all the possibilities of the procedure.” 

These cross-ribbed vaultings of Armenia differ in some ways from 
the solutions of Western art, where the principle of the groin vault 
predominated; there are, nonetheless, such points of similarity that 
Baltrusaitis wonders whether these experiments of the Armenian ar¬ 
chitects should not be taken into consideration along with the other 
factors which contributed to the creation of the Gothic style, and 
whether the Emopean church-builders did not profit “from the 
lessons of a mature art the renown of which had spread far beyond 
its frontiers.” 

The examples just mentioned show the Armenian architects strik¬ 
ing out along paths never explored by Byzantine art, a new deparmre 
which might have been carried even further had not the Turkish 
conquest put an end to all artistic activity. Though the presence of 
the stalactite domes might suggest Seljuq influence, the structure of 
the arches and ribs and their function show fundamental differences. 
Ornamental principles predominate in Moslem architecture, and the 
rib is an accessory added to the niches and squinches; in Armenian 
buildings the rib is functional and serves as the principal support. 

Our knowledge of Armenian architecture is at its beginning. 
When systematic studies of the surviving monuments are resumed, 
when careful excavations are undertaken in the entire Near East, 
some of our ideas may have to be rejected, others established with 
greater certainty. But even in this imperfect state of our knowledge 
Armenian architecture appears as an original and vigorous art, and 
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as one of the important factors in the development of East Christian 
art. In touch with the East and with the West, it drew its inspiration 
from both sources and served as a link between them. In these ex¬ 
changes Armenia was not always the one who received; new types, 
new structural methods elaborated by her architects spread to other 
countries and exercised an influence which is far from negligible. 



IV. Armenian Sculpture 


* RMENiAN SCULPTURE is primarily architectural. The facades, 
zA even of the earliest churches, are adorned with blind ar- 
i A, cades, and with sculptured bands around the doors, the 
windows, and the triangular slits in the walls. Occasionally figure 
representations fill the tympanum or cover parts of the facades. This 
practice differs fundamentally from the Byzantine, for Byzantine 
churches are built of brick and this precludes carved decorations. 
Ornamental sculpture may sometimes be seen on cornices, lintels, 
and on the lower parts of the windows. In rare instances, marble slabs 
have been inserted in the facades as at the Litde Metropolis in 
Athens; but these carvings cannot be considered as monumental 
sculpture, strictly speaking, for they are independent panels some 
of which have been taken from earlier monuments. In the interior 
of the churches polychrome marble slabs face the lower parts of 
the walls, and mosaics or paintings cover the upper parts, thus the 
only places available for sculpture are the capitals, the parapets of 
the galleries, and the chancel screen. In Asia Minor, though the 
churches were built in stone, the exterior had a severe simplicity, so 
far as can be judged from the few extant monuments. Even in ex¬ 
ceptional examples, like the sixth-cenmry church of Alaya, in Lycia, 
most of the sculpture seems to have been in the interior; for instance 
the four evangelists were carved on the pendentives and other figure 
representations on the capitals. In Syria, the lintels and window- and 
door-frames were covered with delicate carvings, but there is, none¬ 
theless, an important difference between these churches and those 
of Armenia, for figure sculpture is very rare in Syria. This appears 
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in Coptic Egypt, especially on the earliest monuments, but gradually 
the human figure disappears and the decoration of the facades con¬ 
sists primarily of stylized floral and geometric designs. Thus the Ar¬ 
menian churches, with their richly decorated exteriors, stand apart 
from most East Christian examples; their counterpart may be seen 
in Georgian art, the beginnings of which are closely allied with 
Armenia, and in a much later period, in the Balkans and in some 
Russian churches influenced by Caucasian art. 

As in other countries during the early Middle Ages, most Arme¬ 
nian sculpture consisted of low reliefs. The general disappearance 
of sculpture in the round has been attributed to different causes; of 
these, religious reasons seem to be less important than was usually 
beheved, for statues were never actually forbidden by the Greek 
church. The emperor Constantine had ordered a statue of Christ to 
be placed over the entrance door of the Great Palace, and one of 
David over a fountain. Starnes of angels decorated the Forum. Simi¬ 
lar works were to be seen in the churches, before they were destroyed 
by the Iconoclasts; a few seem to have escaped this destruction, or 
were made later, for a traveller of the thirteenth century mentions a 
large bronze figure of the Archangel Michael in the church of All 
Saints at Constantinople. Oriental influence, already present during 
the late Roman empire, is far more responsible for the disappearance 
of sculpture in the round. Classical art, especially Greek art, de¬ 
lighted in plastic, natural forms, in subtle modelling, in the delicate 
play of light and shade; the East preferred decorative effects, uni¬ 
form surfaces with sharply carved designs which resulted in marked 
contrasts of light and dark. These two opposing ideals found their 
expression in different forms; sculpture in the round was better 
adapted to the former and low relief to the latter. Thus, through the 
influence of Eastern ideals and Eastern art, sculpture in the round 
gradually disappeared and gave place to low relief. 

Armenia, closer to the East, was all the more easily won over to 
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this form, and her sculpture is stamped with a marked oriental char¬ 
acter. Yet classical art was not unknown in this region. Fragments 
of ancient statues have been discovered, and others may still be 
buried in the ground. The pagan temples built before the conversion 
to Christianity must have recalled Roman monuments, judging from 
the remains of the temple of Garni. An Ionic and an acanthus capital 
found in the excavations are typically Roman, both in style and 
technique; so is the entablature with its lion masks and fine acanthus 
scrolls. Classical motives survived in the Christian monuments of 
Armenia, but the modified types indicate that they are derived from 
Byzantine or Syrian examples, rather than from the earlier pagan 
works of Armenia. The body of the Ionic capitals of Zvart’nots is 
covered with an interlace imitating the basket capitals of Byzantine 
art; other capitals of Zvart’nots, decorated with an eagle with wide¬ 
spread wings, are again closer to Byzantine than to Roman examples 
(PI. X, 2). The stylization of the Corinthian or Composite capitals 
has been carried to the extreme. On some of the capitals from 
Zvart’nots, a single leaf, recalling the palmette more than the 
acanthus, is carved in very low relief on each face. In other sixth- and 
seventh-century churches, at Ereruk’, Tekor, T’alish, and K’asakh, 
the acanthus is more easily recognizable, but it is again flattened 
against the face of the capital. The same desire for uniform surfaces 
and interest in decorative designs may be seen in the modification 
of the Ionic capital. At the church of Dvin, also of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, the volutes are transformed into circles framing a plaited motif. 
By the tenth century the ancient forms have almost completely dis¬ 
appeared, and hardly any of the capitals recall the classical types. The 
shape commonly used is that of a cushion capital, with or without 
an ornamental design, crowned with an impost block covered with 
geometric motives; the capitals of the cathedral of Ani offer many 
variants of this general type. One of the rare exceptions may be seen 
at the church of St. Gregory at Ani, erected by King Gagik. Stylized 
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volutes are introduced between the impost block and the cushion 
capital; but this reminiscence of an Ionic capital is to be explained 
by the direct imitation of Zvart’nots, of which the church of St. 
Gregory is a copy. 

The stylization of the rinceau also shows a similar departure from 
late classical forms. The acanthus scroll disappears and the favorite 
type is the vine scroll, comparable to the Syrian examples. At Baga- 
ran and Mastara the scroll is fairly free, with grapes and vine leaves 
alternately placed in the circumvolutions. In other early churches, 
such as Zvart’nots, Mren, Odsun, and K’asakh, there is a noticeable 
tendency to reduce the scroll into a series of circles. Complete trans¬ 
formation of the scroll, similar to the one known by Coptic sculpture, 
may be seen at Aght’amar, where two undulating lines intersect one 
another, producing a succession of ovals, each one of which is filled 
with a bunch of grapes framed by half leaves (PI. XI. i). Sometimes, 
as at T”alin, and later at Aght’amar, the undulating lines of the scroll 
are replaced by a rigid stem, carved along the center of the band, 
with leaves and pomegranates symmetrically disposed on either side. 
An earlier example of this type of ornament, though with different 
floral elements, occurs at Garni, on the underside of the entablature. 

The combination of western and eastern elements, with a pre¬ 
dominance of the latter, appears more clearly in the figure repre¬ 
sentations. 

The earliest monuments are the \hatchJ(ars, that is tombstones or 
cross-stones, typical Armenian works, some of which may date in the 
fifth century. Crosses, floral, and geometric motives and, even more 
often, figures are carved on the four faces of these rectangular blocks 
and on their bases. The customary types are Christ, the Virgin and 
Child (PI. IX. i), sometimes between two angels, saints and angels. 
One also sees the Sacrifice of Isaac, Daniel in the den of lions (PI. 
IX. 2), and simplified compositions of the Nativity and the Baptism. 
The figures stand or sit in strictly frontal poses and the shape of the 
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body is modified, when necessary, to fit into the narrow rectangular 
space. The folds of the drapery are reduced into a series of parallel 
grooves which are often arranged so as to form a decorative pattern. 
Not only does the style show eastern influence but also the iconog¬ 
raphy itself is sometimes inspired by Persian works and goes back 
to the ancient Mesopotamian art. Thus, the familiar Early Christian 
scene of Daniel in the den of lions is treated in a manner which 
recalls the Mesopotamian theme of the hero-god Gilgamesh, as it ap¬ 
pears on some cylinder seals of the fourth millennium before Christ. 
On the base of a kjtatch 1 (ar from Haridj, the lions stand on their 
front legs and the rest of the body slants upward (Pi. IX. 2). This 
strange position is even more pronounced in the tenth-century carv¬ 
ings of Aght’amar, where the bodies of the lions are almost vertical 
(PI. XI. i). The Gilgamesh motif, transmitted from age to age, was 
doubtless introduced into Armenia by Sasanian works. Sasanian in¬ 
fluence also appears on a khatchJ(ar from Adiaman. A male figure, 
rising out of a large palmette, holds with upraised arms a rectangle 
decorated like an impost block (Pi. IX. 3). The pose and general 
composition recall the figure of Anahit on a capital from Taq-i- 
Bostan. 

From the sixth century on figure sculpture appears on the fa^des 
of churches. At Ptghavank’ two flying angels, flanked by three busts 
of saints in medallions, decorate the archivolt of a window on the 
south facade (PI. X. i). On the left, below the archivolt, a rider 
armed with bow and arrows, and identified by the inscription as 
Manuel Amatuni, sallies forth against a lion; on the right, a man 
thrusts his lance into a griffin. The central group of the archivolt, 
namely Christ and the angels, is a familiar Early Christian motif, 
derived from the Roman composition of the imago clypeata held by 
winged figures. The method of decorating an archivolt with figures 
of saints in medallions also points to the West, where it principally 
appears in the mosaics over the apse. But the two men fighting wild 
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animals are Sasanian, both in style and iconography. It is particu¬ 
larly interesting to note that Manuel Amatuni has been represented 
on the facade of the church he had erected, in exactly the same atti¬ 
tude as it was customary to portray the Sasanian kings, the overlords 
of this part of Armenia. 

Ptghavank’ is not the only church with carved figures of riders, 
though it is not always clear if they represent the founders or rider- 
saints. On a badly damaged lintel relief at Ughusli, two riders flank 
the enthroned Virgin. On the lintel over the side portal of Mren, two 
men advance towards a cross raised on a pedestal; the one on the left 
has just dismounted from his rearing horse. 

On the west fagade of Mren we find, as at Ptghavank’, a theme 
often used in Early Christian art in the apse decorations, namely 
saints introducing the donors to Christ, and once again the subject 
has been transferred to the church facade and carved in stone. Two 
angels occupy the upper half of the tympanum; in the lower part 
Christ and three saints holding books stand on the sides of a double 
cross. David Sahanini, the founder of the church, and his wife ad¬ 
vance towards this central group from the right and the left. Both arc 
dressed in the costume of the time: a long tunic over which is thrown 
a heavy coat, probably of fur, with long narrow sleeves which hang 
loosely at the sides. It is interesting to note this attempt at accurate 
representation, for the figures are as formalized as the other sculp¬ 
tures of the seventh century. 

Interest in symmetry, a tendency to fill all available space, often by 
distorting the shape of the figure so that it may touch the frame, can 
be observed in all the sculptures of the early period. At Mren, the 
wings of the angels follow the curve of the tympanum. At Odsun, 
where the figure of Christ, in bust, is placed in a low rectangle over 
the apse window, the body is disproportionately wide and the elbows 
stick out to fit into the angles formed by the framing palmette. At 
Lmbatavank’, a slim tall figure fills a narrow compartment; his up- 
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raised arms support a slab, in the same attitude as the figure from 
Adiaman, and the upper part of the body repeats the triangular sil¬ 
houette of the spreading, short tunic. At Zvart’nots, the legs of a 
figure carved on a spandrel are reduced to thin bars, crossing one 
another, to fit into the acute angle. 

These fragmentary remains give us some idea of the themes used 
on the church facades during the early centuries, as v^^ell as of the 
figure style. In the tenth century we find an outstanding and, so far 
as extant monuments are concerned, a unique example in the church 
of Aght’amar, on Lake Van, built and decorated between the years 
915 and 921. Figure and ornamental sculptures entirely cover the 
facades of the church (PI. III). A frieze of lions, gazelles, deer, 
hares, and other animals, carved in high relief, runs under the 
pyramidal roof of the dome. There is a similar frieze under the 
eaves of the church where may be seen, in addition to the animals 
pursuing one another, human heads and a hunter. A little lower 
down there is a wide vine scroll, animated with animals, and scenes 
such as men hunting, fighting with one another, or gathering 
grapes. A crowned figure, probably King Gagik, the founder of the 
church, occupies the center of this vine scroll on the eastern fagade. 
He is seated cross-legged, holding a cup in one hand, and plucking 
grapes with the other. Arched bands of vine scrolls or pomegranates 
crown the windows of the drum and of the church, as well as the 
triangular niches. A wide pomegranate scroll circles the lower part 
of the walls, under the figure representations. 

On each facade of the church, the large figure of an evangelist, 
holding the book of the Gospels and blessing, is carved under the 
central gable of the roof. Old and New Testament scenes, portraits 
of prophets and saints, numerous animals, some of whom are carved 
in the round and project from the wall, fill the wide space between 
the vine scroll and the lower, pomegranate scroll. In describing 
these carvings, I shall omit the animal figures and the medallion 
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portraits, except when they are definitely connected with a scene. 

The west and east facades are composed in a fairly orderly man¬ 
ner. On the west, the figures of Christ and King Gagik flank the cen¬ 
tral window (Pi. XI. 2). Christ, blessing, holds the book of the 
Gospels on which are inscribed the words: “I am the light of the 
world”; Gagik, clothed in richly embroidered garments, presents the 
model of the church. Two seraphim occupy the ends of this west 
wall, while two angels, holding a medallion with an ornate cross, 
are carved under the apse window, between Christ and Gagik. Other 
ornate crosses are placed higher up, at the sides of the triangular 
niches. 

The figures of the east wall are smaller; some are only shown in 
bust, others in medallions. Animals, which have no apparent con¬ 
nection with the general composition, stand in the lower part of the 
wall, interspersed among human figures. But in spite of a certain 
disorder in the general disposition, there is a unifying idea, revealed 
by the inscriptions which identify some of the figures (Pi. XII. 2). 
The aged man in a medallion over the central window is Adam, 
and the inscription reads; “And Adam gave the names of all the 
animals and wild beasts.” Thus the animals represented on this 
wall, and on the others, do not have a purely decorative function; 
they are there to recall the creation and to give a picture of the 
garden of Eden. Of the four saints flanking the central window and 
the triangular niches only St. Gregory the Illuminator, on the ex¬ 
treme left, is identified by an inscription; the two central figures are 
generally recognized as St. Thaddeus and St. Bartholomew, the “first 
illuminators” of Armenia, while the one on the right may represent 
St. Thomas. According to the apocryphal acts of St. Thomas, his 
remains were brought to Armenia and the na\harars “of the house 
of Ardzruni, erected a monastery on that spot.” Because of the special 
honors paid by the ruling family of Vaspurakan to the relics of this 
aposde, he may have been placed in this important position, together 
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with the other saints who evangelized Armenia. St. John the Baptist 
and Elias stand, with outstretched arms, a little lower down, re¬ 
spectively on the left and the right. The woman kneeling at the 
prophet’s feet is probably the widow from Sarepta, whose son was 
resuscitated by Elias. Several passages in the Gospels explain the 
parallelism shown here between St. John and Elias. Christ speaking 
of John says to the people: “Among them that are born of women, 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist . . . and if ye 
will receive it, this is Elias which was for to come” (Matt. XI, 11-14). 
After the Transfiguration, when the apostles ask Him to explain 
why the scribes said that Elias must first come, Jesus answers: “Elias 
truly shall first come, and restore all things. But I say unto you, that 
Elias is come already, and they knew him not, but have done unto 
him whatsoever they listed. Likewise shall also the Son of man suffer 
of them. Then the disciples understood that he spake unto them of 
John the Baptist” (Matt. XVII, 11-13). Thus we find, grouped 
together on this facade, the creation, the forerunners of Christ, and 
the apostles and saints who preached His Gospel in Armenia or who 
were specially honored by the Ardzrunis. 

The carvings on the south and north facades show the interesting 
survival of an Early Christian cycle. On the south wall, beginning at 
the western angle, we have the story of Jonah in several scenes; Jonah 
cast into the water; rejected by the whale and sleeping under the 
gourd; speaking to the king of Nineveh, while four weeping women, 
represented in bust in medallions, cover their faces with their hands. 
Next come the sacrifice of Isaac; a figure with upraised hands which 
may be Moses receiving the law; Christ enthroned with an angel on 
His right; and the Virgin enthroned between the archangels Gabriel 
and Michael. Interrupted by the large doorway, the carvings con¬ 
tinue on the eastern half of the south facade. Two men clothed in 
rich garments are identified by the inscriptions as “St. Hamazasp, 
prince of Vaspurakan, Lord St. Sahak, brother of Hamazasp, mar- 
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tyrs and witnesses of Christ.” These princes of the royal house of 
Van were made prisoners by the Arabs in 786 and suffered martyr¬ 
dom rather than abjure the Christian faith. The next scene shows 
the combat between David and Goliath; Saul, dressed like the Arme¬ 
nian princes, stands behind David; the bust of the prophet Samuel is 
enclosed in a medallion. 

On the north wall (PI. XI. i), beginning at the eastern end, we 
see: Samson killmg a Philistine with the ass’s jaw; the prophet 
Ezekiel; a saint; Samson kneeling and thrusting his spear into a lion’s 
body; Adam and Eve tasting the fruit of the Tree of Life; Eve and 
the serpent; the Saints Theodore, Sargis and George on horseback 
piercing with their lances a dragon, a panther and a man; David 
tearing the jaws of a lion, next thrusting a lance in the breast of a 
lion; the three Young Hebrews in the fiery furnace; and, finally, 
Daniel in the den of lions. 

Most of the Old Testament subjects represented on the north and 
south walls had been used during the Early Christian period for the 
decoration of the catacombs and the sarcophagi. These scenes were 
mainly inspired by the commendatio animae, the prayer commend¬ 
ing to God the soul of the deceased and asking Him to deliver it as 
He had delivered Enoch and Elijah from the common death of the 
world, Noah from the flood, Isaac from sacrifice and from the hand 
of his father Abraham, Daniel from the den of lions, the Three 
Children from the fiery furnace, Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees, 
Job from his sufferings, Lot from Sodom, Moses from the hand of 
Pharaoh, Susanna from false accusation, David from the hand of 
King Saul and from the hand of Goliath. 

The relation between the commendatio animae and the Aght’amar 
scenes is particularly striking in the combat scene of David and 
Goliath. In other examples of Christian art the two opponents are 
alone, following in this the Biblical text. Saul’s presence at Aght’amar 
is to be explained by the commendatio animae which adds his 
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name to that of Goliath, as one of the two enemies from whom 
David was delivered. Some of the Old Testament figures mentioned 
in the commendatio animae, and commonly represented, have been 
omitted at Aght’amar; others have been added. The most surprising 
omission is that of Noah; one would have expected that in the land 
of Mount Ararat, the picture of the ark would have been a special 
favorite, especially as in their legendary history the Armenians claim 
direct descent from Japheth, the third son of Noah. Of the Old Testa¬ 
ment figures which are not mentioned in the commendatio animae, 
Adam and Eve frequently appear in the decoration of the catacombs 
and the sarcophagi; David’s fight with the lion and the bear has 
been represented on sixth-century silver dishes; but scenes from the 
life of Samson are rare in Christian art. The sculptors of Aght’amar 
have added to the Old Testament figures, those of Christ and the 
Virgin, and the portraits of saints among whom the two martyrs of 
the royal house of Van occupy a prominent place. St. Sargis who 
accompanies the familiar military saints, George and Theodore, is 
the object of special honor m the Armenian church. 

In spite of minor differences in the choice and in the iconography 
of the scenes there is no doubt that the sculptors of Aght’amar were 
reproducing an early cycle, long after it had ceased to be used in 
other parts of the Christian world. This cycle as a whole docs not 
appear in any of the extant Syrian or Mesopotamian works though 
some isolated scenes are painted in the Syrian Gospel of Rabula, il¬ 
lustrated in A.D. 586; the Roman examples are too distant both in 
space and time to be considered as the direct prototypes of the Aght- 
amar carvings, but most of these scenes occur in Egypt, in the paint¬ 
ings of two funerary chapels at El-Bagawat, in the great oasis of 
Khargeh, dating in the late fourth or early fifth century. The 
Egyptian filiation seems corroborated by the presence of the three 
mounted saints, an iconographic type common in Coptic art. Other 
Armenian works also point to artistic connections with Egypt. On a 
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stone slab of the fifth or sixth century, found at Etchmiadzin, St. 
Paul and St. Theda are represented in conversation, seated on cross- 
legged stools; their names are inscribed in Greek. The same scene 
appears at El-Bagawat and on a painted tissue from Antinoe. Though 
the attitude of St. Theda is different, that of St. Paul, and the type 
of chair are almost identical with the carving from Etchmiadzin. 
The crocodile hunts which decorate the canon arcades of a Gospel 
offered by Queen Mlk’e in 902, or possibly in 856, to the monastery 
of Varag, near Van, attest that early works done in Egypt were 
known, directly or indirecdy, to the Armenian artists of this region. 
So few examples of Armenian sculpture have survived that it is 
impossible to say whether the Old Testament cycle seen at Aght’amar 
had been represented on other monuments; only Daniel in the den 
of lions and the sacrifice of Isaac appear on some early J{hatchJ(ars. 
But whatever the immediate model of Aght’amar may have been, 
the presence of Saints Sahak and Hamazasp, two recent martyrs be¬ 
longing to the reigning family of Vaspurakan, indicates that the 
sculptors had added new figures and perhaps also new scenes to the 
primitive cycle. 

If the iconography of the Aght’amar sculptures points to Egypt, 
their style and technique show definite connections with Sasanian 
art. The portrait of King Gagik, those of the two martyr princes, 
and of Saul recall the representations of the Persian rulers on the 
rock-cut tombs of Taq-i-Bostan. There is the same care in the accurate 
rendering of the richly embroidered costumes, the same interest in 
the decorative effect. The influence of Sasanian art is even more 
apparent in the animal sculpture. It is true that the confronted or 
fighting beasts, the birds with intertwined necks, which are old 
Mesopotamian motives, had spread far and wide by the tenth cen¬ 
tury, but the direct dependence of these and other figures on Sasa¬ 
nian art is clear in many ways. The birds have a narrow band around 
their necks; the body of a griffin, whose tail ends in a half-palmette. 
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is stamped with rosettes as are the bodies of lions on Sasanian silver 
plates; Jonah’s whale reproduces almost exactly a hippocamp carved 
at Taq-i-Bostan. As at Taq-i-Bostan again, the technique imitates 
embroidery or goldsmiths’ works in the peculiar stylization of the 
plumage, in the neck-bands of the birds with rows of holes which 
seem to be prepared for the insertion of precious stones. Similar bands 
form the medallion frames and adorn the haloes of the saints. 

Though no Sasanian silver works have yet been discovered in Ar¬ 
menia, one can be sure that many had been brought by the- Persian 
governors who ruled the country, and also imported by the Arme¬ 
nian princes for their own use. Fragments of Sasanian silks have sur¬ 
vived, bound in ancient manuscripts, and we know that Persian tex¬ 
tiles, or later imitations of such materials, were in great favor among 
the ruling classes. At Aght’amar, the mantle of King Gagik is deco¬ 
rated with small birds in interlacing circles (PI. XL 2). Portraits of 
kings, queens, and princes, painted in illuminated manuscripts, 
show that textiles in the old Sasanian style were used in the follow¬ 
ing centuries. King Gagik of Kars, who died in 1081, and some of 
the Cilician kings of the thirteenth century, for instance Leo and his 
wife Keran, wear tunics ornamented with animals enclosed in large 
medallions (PI. XXIII. 2 and XXVII. i). 

The sculptures of Ptghavank’, of Mren and Aght’amar show that 
the founders liked to be represented on the facade of their churches. 
In later centuries these portraits are often carved in the round. The 
large mutilated statue of King Gagik, found in the ruins of Ani, was 
originally on the church of St. Gregory which he had erected (PI. 
XV. i). The king, clothed in a long tunic and wearing a large turban 
on his head, held on his outstretched arms the model of the church, 
now broken off. In spite of the generalized character of the figure it is 
clear that the artist was aiming at a portrait, and King Gagik is 
truly impressive in his dignity. At the church of Haghbat, erected in 
991 by the wife of King Ashot, the queen had placed in a niche of 
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the facade the portraits of her two sons, Smbat and Gurgen (PI. 
XVI. i). The two figures stand face to face, holding together the 
model of the church. Similar statues appear on other churches. At 
Haridj the brothers Zak’are and Ivane held the model of the mon¬ 
astery, replaced in the nineteenth century by a large icon of the 
Virgin; at Sanahin, Kivrike and Smbat again bear the model of the 
church. The love of unbroken surfaces is apparent even in these 
sculptures in the round. With the exception of the statues of Sanahin, 
on which parallel grooves indicate the folds of the garments, there is 
hardly any break on the smooth face of the stone. Thick, heavy 
tunics emprison the bodies in a solid sheath, and these statues, which 
are placed in a recess and do not project beyond the fagade walls, 
produce the general effect of low reliefs. 

As may be seen from the last examples mentioned, figure repre¬ 
sentations were also used on the churches erected by Armenian 
princes during the period of Georgian domination in the thirteenth 
century, and in the fourteenth century. At the churches of St. 
Gregory and of the Virgin at Amaghu, the Virgin and Child en¬ 
throned, the Virgin and Child, and a separate figure of Christ be¬ 
tween two angels decorate the tympanums. The figure style and the 
drapery treatment differ from that of the earlier cenmries; instead of 
< simphfied silhouettes and vertical lines, we now see complicated 
folds. On the church of St. Stephen at the monastery of Aghtjots, 
built in 1217, St. Peter and St. Paul are carved in a three-quarter atti¬ 
tude and the clinging draperies reveal the shape of their bodies 
(PI. XV. 2). Several of these later sculptures show the influence of 
Byzantine style and iconography. The typically Byzantine theme of 
the Deesis occurs at the monastery of the White Virgin in the 
Vayots-dsor built in 1321. Christ is enthroned, the Virgin, St. John 
the Baptist, St. Peter, and St. Paul stand at the sides, their hands 
raised in supplication, and each figure is placed under a decorated 
arch as on some Byzantine ivories. ' 
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But Byzantine types did not entirely eliminate the earlier eastern 
ones. On a }{hatchi(ar dated 1233 the Decsis appears in the upper 
part, but the donor, one of the princes of the Proshian family, has 
been represented at the base as a rider, lance in hand. Himting 
scenes continue to decorate the fa9ades of the churches. On the 
tympanum of the chapel of T’anahat in the Vayots-dsor a young 
rider pierces a lion with his lance. On two slabs from the monastery 
of the White Virgin, the founder, Amir Hasan, is again on horse¬ 
back and he is shown in the act of shooting an arrow at a deer. 
A hunting scene has also been carved on the base of a large \hatchJ(ar 
of the year 1279 and on the tympanum of a church at K’aravank’, 
and in all these representations the style is quite oriental. 

Before passing to the ornamental sculpture a few words should be 
said about metal works, such as reliquaries, triptychs, and book covers 
with raised reUefs, for they will provide us with an opportunity to 
consider the art of Cilicia, where, save for a few fragments, no stone 
sculpture has survived. These examples of minor art also indicate 
how Byzantine influence may have penetrated into Greater Ar¬ 
menia. 

The earliest extant metal work is the silver gilt book cover of a 
Cilician manuscript, written in 1249, for the catholicos Constantine I, 
and bound in 1255 (Erivan no. 84). Dedicatory inscriptions frame 
two large compositions: the Deesis on the front plate, and four 
standing evangelists on the back plate. As on some Byzantine ivories 
of the eleventh century, Christ stands between the Virgin and St. 
John the Baptist, instead of being enthroned according to the more 
usual type of the Deesis. Another Cilician book cover, dated in the 
year 1334 (Jerusalem no. 2649) is decorated with the Crucifixion 
and the Nativity; evangehsts, prophets, and saints in small medal¬ 
lions form the outer borders. Perhaps the finest example of metal 
work is the silver gilt reliquary, in the shape of a triptych, presented 
by the catholicos Constantine II to King Het’um II in 1293 (PI. 
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XIV). On the central panel, St. Gregory the Illuminator and the 
apostle Thaddeus stand on either side of a large cross; the apostles 
Peter and Paul are shown in bust in circular medallions, together 
with four other saints, one of whom is St. Vardan, the national hero 
of Armenia. The Annunciation is represented on the wings of the 
triptych: on the left, the Archangel Gabriel, advancing in swift 
motion and, on the right, the seated Virgin. Figures of saints again 
appear in medallions; one of these medallions frames the figure of 
King Het’um kneeling, in the attitude of a suppliant. A long dedi¬ 
catory inscription, and a series of medallions with portraits of saints 
cover the outer face of the triptych. 

By the choice of the subjects, by their iconography and figure style 
this reliquary and the book covers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries resemble Byzantine metal works and ivories. We know 
that such objects were imported from Constantinople, for we read 
in the memorial notice of an eleventh-century manuscript copied in 
Sebastia in 1066 (Etchmiadzin no. 369), that the binding, now lost, 
had been brought from the imperial city. These imported models 
must have been imitated by the native goldsmiths, for the Arme¬ 
nian inscriptions on the reliquary and bindings just mentioned are 
combined in such a manner with the figures that they must all have 
been done at the same time. 

Examples of Byzantine minor arts were also known and imitated 
in Greater Armenia. Their influence may be seen in a triptych reli¬ 
quary offered in 1300 by Prince Eatchi Proshian to the Khotakerats 
monastery in the Vayots-dsor. The outer side of the closed triptych 
is adorned with the figures of St. Gregory the Illuminator and St. 
John the Baptist at the center; the smaller figures of the Virgin and 
St. John the evangelist on the sides; and, in bust in the lower border, 
St. Peter, St. Paul and the donor. Prince Eatchi. Christ enthroned 
between two angels holding liturgical fans decorates the upper sec¬ 
tion of the reliquary. When the wings of the triptych are opened. 
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a large jewelled cross surrounded by delicately incised floral scrolls 
is revealed, while on the inner face of the wings 'are represented the 
archangels Michael and Gabriel, in long flowing robes, holding 
Uturgical fans in their hands. Eastern elements appear in the deco¬ 
rative motives, but the figures, especially the tall, slender angels in 
graceful poses, remind one of Byzantine examples. It is quite prob¬ 
able that Byzantine silver works not only served as models for the 
reliquaries and the silver gilt book covers of Greater Armenia but 
that they also influenced, to a certain extent, the stone sculpture of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Byzantine influence may 
have also come through Georgian channels, for Georgian art of 
this period has a marked Byzantine imprint and many of the 
churches of Greater Armenia where JByzantine elements reappear 
were erected at the time of Georgian domination. 

Though the figure sculpture of Armenia is interesting and deserves 
to be better known, it is in the decorative carvings that we find the 
most characteristic work. The animal figures of Aght’amar, previ¬ 
ously discussed, show definite connections with Sasanian art. Many 
other examples witness the survival and imitation of ancient Mesopo¬ 
tamian themes. Such are the confronted groups, often with the tree of 
life in the center; devouring or fighting beasts; animals pursuing one 
another; eagles with widespread wings clutching their prey in their 
talons; birds with intertwined necks; striding lions, griffins, and 
other monsters. The human headed birds, or sirens, of which there 
is an early example at Aght’amar, became one of the favorite mo¬ 
tives of Seljuq art, and later examples, such as a relief at the Museum 
of Etchmiadzin, probably dating in the thirteenth century, show 
some Seljuq influence. The birds stand against a field entirely covered 
with floral scrolls, as they do in Moslem examples. 

The adaptation of the figures to the shape of the frame, already 
noted for the human figures, is even more apparent in the animal 
sculpture where the forms could more easily be distorted. In fact, so 
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strong is the influence of the frame, that sometimes the animal re¬ 
tains the circular or rectangular shape, even though the frame itself 
has not been carved. The church of St. Gregory at Ani, erected by 
Tigran Honents, in the thirteenth century, is particularly rich in 
animal sculpture. The spandrels of the blind arcade are filled with 
real and fantastic forms (PI. XII. i). Birds with rich plumage, their 
tails stylized to imitate a half palmette, stand alone or in groups of 
two, either face to face or back to back; other animals are shown in 
flight or in pursuit. Carved in fairly high relief, they stand out clearly 
against the background which is filled with incised floral motives. 
But whether carved in low relief, or in very high relief, as on the 
thirteenth-century church of Geghard (PI. XIII), where the animals 
are almost in the round, there is hardly any modeling. The smooth 
surface is indented by grooves, whenever it is necessary to indicate 
die plumage or other details, but the entire figure is kept in the 
same plane. 

Armenian sculpture of the early period showed a tendency to 
stylize the scroll and to reduce it into a series of circles or ovals. 
Some of the intricate floral designs of the thirteenth century recall 
the Moslem arabesques; the vine and acanthus leaves are rarely used 
and they are replaced by the three-lobed or five-lobed leaves, or by 
the half-palm which passed from Sasanian to Moslem art. Arabesques 
frequently fill the entire background of the figure representations, as 
may be seen on the tympanum of Amaghu with the Virgin en¬ 
throned, or on the thirteenth century J{hatchJ(ars. The crucified 
Christ is clearly outlined against the smooth surface of the cross, 
which has been greatly widened, but the other figures are often lost 
in the complicated meanders of the floral design. The large \hatch~ 
J(ar of Marts, dated in the year 1285, is a typical example of this 
late group. 

Though floral designs are fairly common, geometric forms con¬ 
stitute the principal element of the ornamental sculpture of Armenia 
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and they reveal, at their best, the ingeniousness and the skill of the 
stone cutters. These geometric ornaments are carved on different 
parts of the church facades, preferably on the blind arcades, the 
cornices, and the arches which crown the windows and the triangu¬ 
lar recesses. Bands of interlace often circle the drums of the domes 
and, after the tenth century, wide rectangular bands frame the win¬ 
dows and, sometimes, the doors (PI. XIII and XVI. 2). Occasionally, 
as on the porch of the church of the Holy Apostles at Ani, vertical 
strips flank the niches. Carved ornaments are also used inside the 
church; on the capitals, on the impost blocks, or the broken en¬ 
tablature. At Tekor, they decorate the pilaster bases; at Sanahin they 
cover the entire surface of the engaged colunms. Geometric designs 
appear even more frequently on the J{hatchl(ars and it is through 
the latter that one can best follow the development of the ornament 
from the earliest period down to the seventeenth century. 

Motives derived from late classical art are rare, though not un¬ 
known. The double fret has been used on the tenth- and eleventh- 
century buildings. At the church of St. Gregory of King Gagik of 
Ani, the double fret alternates with a looped circle; this design dif¬ 
fers from that of the late classical or early Christian examples, for 
the lines of the fret break and turn back at regular intervals, instead 
of continuing in a forward movement. At Marmashen and Horomos, 
the band is wider and small crosses in medallions fill the square 
spaces between the frets. 

The most interesting development is that of the interlace. The 
early origin of this motif is well-known. It appears at the dawn of 
history in Mesopotamian art of the fourth and third mille nniums be¬ 
fore Christ, sometimes in the simple shape of the twisted rope, at 
other times in more elaborate designs. The surface of a gold dagger 
sheath, found in the royal tombs of Ur of the Chaldees, is divided 
into square compartments, each one of which is filled with inter- 
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secting lozenges. Similar combinations are used in other works of 
this early period, as well as in those of subsequent centuries. Adopted 
by the barbarian tribes, the interlace spread to western Europe; in 
the East, though less used at certain times, it never entirely disap¬ 
peared. A bronze girdle of the thirteenth century b.c. decorated with 
a plaited band, which has been discovered in a Hittite tomb at Eraz- 
gavor, bears witness to the fact that when the Armenians reached 
the land where they were to make their home, they found there an 
art which used this type of geometric ornament. 

Throughout the Christian East, simple interlacing motives occur 
on the monuments of the first centuries of our era. Some of them 
repeat the designs frequendy used on the pavement mosaics of the 
late Roman Empire, others are slightly more elaborate and show the 
eastern love of a continuous design. We find such works in Syria, 
more often in Coptic Egypt, and in Mesopotamia, the carvings of the 
church of Meiafarqin, built in 591, being one of the most interesting 
examples. Similar forms appear in the western provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire. Interlaced bands cover some of the capitals of 
the church of S. Vitale in Ravenna; diapers of interlocking lozenges 
are carved in open-work technique on the chancel slabs of the church 
of S. Apollinare Nuovo. These and other motives, such as the inter¬ 
secting circles, reappear in Byzantine sculpture of the ninth century, 
but the floral element is usually combined with the linear designs, 
and purely geometric ornaments are very rare in Byzantine art. 
Moreover, the many possibilities offered by the interlace have not 
been investigated by the Byzantine sculptors who abide by the 
simpler forms. This is also true of early Moslem art. The ornaments 
carved on the pulpits of the Great Mosque at Algiers and the Mosque 
of Kairwan in Tunisia, the open-work window slabs of the Great 
Mosque of Cordoba in Spain are closely allied with the geometric 
designs of the Early Christian and Byzantine monuments. The in- 
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tricate polygonal interlace appears much later in Moslem art, at a 
time when the sculptors of Armenia and of Georgia had already 
created some of the complex forms that we shall see. 

The ornamental bands on the earliest J{hatch](ars are formed by 
the interweaving of two, four or more strands. On the base of a 
\hatch](ar from Talin a rectilinear lozenge is intersected by a looped 
lozenge. In the seventh-century churches, for example at Zvart’nots 
and Dvin, interweaving strands cover the capitals, as on the basket 
capitals of the Early Christian period. Similar bands are carved on 
the arches at Zvart’nots, Artik, and T’alm, and above the piers at 
Bagaran. Impost blocks from the church of Dvin are decorated with 
medallions which consist in four intersecting and interweaving 
loops, formed by the circumvolutions of a single strand. Intersecting 
circles cover the pilaster bases of Tekor and the arcades of Mastara. 

As far as can be judged from the surviving monuments, the full 
development of the interlace belongs to the Bagratid period. But the 
intricacy of the designs, and the mastery of the execution clearly 
indicate that these works were preceded by a long period of experi¬ 
mentation; and some of these earlier experiments can actually be 
seen on the old ]{hatchl(ars and on the seventh-century churches. 
In analyzing the different types of interlace, I shall mainly follow the 
penetrating study made by J. Baltrusaitis in his Etudes sur I’art 
medieval en Georgie et en Armenie. 

The design of the interlace changes according to the manner in 
which the strands cross one another. The two principal modes are 
interweaving and interlocking. In the former, each strand proceeds 
in a regular movement of zigzags, or curves, alternately passing 
above or under the other strands which it encounters. In the latter, 
each strand changes its course after crossing another strand, for 
having passed under it, it immediately passes over it, forming a sharp 
angle. This locked, or hooked strand, may proceed from left to right, 
in which case we have interlocked zigzags or meanders; or it may 
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turn back and join the starting point, in which case we have a 
series o£ interlocked lozenges or circles- The combination of these 
different procedures, or the entire substitution of interlocked to 
interwoven strands, produces an infinite variety of forms. The plaited 
band is broken up into finite units linked with one another, and 
which are often intersected by the continuous strands. Typical ex¬ 
amples of these simpler combinations are the single or double rows 
of interlocking lozenges and circles, with interwoven or interlocked 
^gzags and arcs on their outer borders. All these designs result from 




the interlocking of a four or six strand interlace. Other combinations 
are much more intricate, but they also are based on the principles 
which have just been described. 

The geometric figures—triangles, lozenges, circles, rectangles— 
which lay hidden, as it were, in the maze of the interlace, are thus 
brought to light and, once revealed, they act as the organizing ele¬ 
ments of the design. New motives or combinations are also created 
by isolating these geometric figures, especially the rectangle and the 
circle, and by dividing the inner area into a number of smaller sec¬ 
tions. According to the manner in which parts of the dividing lines 
are joined with one another, very different motives may be ob¬ 
tained. 

In the polygonal interlaces carved on the churches, though the eye 
may isolate the geometric figures or even definite sections, the con- 
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tinuity of the design is never interrupted. For instance, a series of 
large squares may be distinguished on the w^ide rectangular window- 
frame of the cathedral of Ani (PL XVI. 2). A quatrefoil and small 
squares are inscribed in each one of the large squares, but vertical, 
horizontal, or arched strands connect the quatrefoil and the small 
squares with one another, and with those of the adjoining large 
square; thus the unity of the entire design is maintained. Separate 
medallions are only used at the corners of the frames or for the capi¬ 
tals and impost blocks. This is true not only for the sculpture of the 
Bagratid era but also for that of later periods. The wide door-frame 
of the thirteenth-century church of Geghard is decorated with a row 
of intersecting lozenges and hexagons, as well as with vertical and 
horizontal lines, so that a cross seems to be inserted in each hexagon 
(PI. XIII). 

The complete fragmentation of the interlace, and the isolation of 
the polygonal units, appear on the J{hatch1(ars of the eleventh and 
following centuries (PL XVII. 2). The isolation is further empha¬ 
sized by the fact that, in many instances, the adjoining units of a 
band have different designs. On the }{hatchf(ars which have no 
figure representation, a large cross—^plain, striated, or plaited—oc¬ 
cupies the central field, and it is clearly outlined against the smooth 
surface of the stone which has been hollowed out. The leaves from 
which the cross issues retain the general outlines of the acanthus, 
but their surface is usually covered with linear or floral interlace; a 
large ornate medallion forms the base of the entire motif. The wide 
band of interlace framing the cross is often divided into distinct 
square or rectangular compartments and, at times, smaller ornate 
crosses fill two or more of these compartments. Every possible com¬ 
bination of the interlace and polygonal figures appears on these 
\hatchl(ars. The sculptors take delight in displaying their ingenuity 
in devising new forms, and their skill in transferring them to the 
stone. These \hatch](arSf as well as the sculptured sections of the 
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church facades, seem to be covered with delicate lacework. The 
profusion of the ornament does not interfere with the clarity of the 
composition, for strict mathematical calculations govern these de¬ 
signs, and the stone has been cut with such precision that each 
strand of the interlace, or each part of the polygonal figure, is set 
off in brilliant white against the dark shadow of the deep grooves. 

As may be seen from the above survey, Armenian sculpture is prTl 
marily decorative, not only because ornamental motives are morej 
widely used than figure representations, but because these figure ' 
representations themselves are subordinated to ornamental formulae. 
This is true of most eastern works and the eastern character of Ar¬ 


menian sculpture comes out clearly in the figure style, as well as in 
the choice of some themes and in the decorative motives. From an¬ 


cient Mesopotamian art, and more directly from Sasanian art, Arme¬ 
nian sculpture has inherited the hunting scenes, the vast repertoire 
of animal forms, and the different types of heraldic groups. Under 
the influence of Sasanian art, the floral forms of late antiquity or 
Early Christian art are soon abandoned and replaced by the stylized 
palm. Contact with the peoples of the East first taught the use of the 
interlace, but having adopted this motif the Armenian artists de¬ 
veloped it with consummate skill and along lines which differentiate 
it from the Georgian interlace and, in a large measure, from the 
Moslem. The latter was probably influenced in its initial stages by 
the work of the Armenian craftsmen. 


Armenian sculpture owes comparatively little to Byzantine art, 
and this can readily be understood since stone sculpture was spar¬ 
ingly used in Byzantium. Most of the ornamental forms of late clas¬ 
sical art and the iconographic themes of the Early Christian period 
were borrowed from examples in the eastern provinces of the Em¬ 
pire. Closer connections with Byzantium appear, however, in those 
types of works which were current in Byzantine art, such as the 
metal bookcovers or reUquaries. 
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The influence of Armenian sculpture may be seen in Byzantine art, 
at certain periods, and especially in the monuments of Greece, 
Thrace, and Macedonia. At the close of the iconoclastic period orien¬ 
tal techniques, such as the imitation of embroidery or metal work, 
come into use and the decorative motives—animals, interlaced bands, 
ornate crosses—also point to the East. The earliest dated examples are 
to be found in Beotia, in Greece, at the church of St. Gregory the 
Theologian in Thebes, dated in the year 872, and at the church of 
Skripou, erected in 874 during the reign of Basil I. The confronted 
peacocks from Thebes, with their stylized plumage and the narrow 
band around the neck, recall Armenian examples. The same types 
occur at Skripou where one also sees fantastic animals, confronted 
or fighting, enclosed in medallions. The sculpture of Thebes and 
Skripou helps us to date in the late ninth or early tenth century 
some of the marble slabs placed on the fagades of the Little Metrop¬ 
olis in Athens, and other fragments in pentelic marble. The con¬ 
fronted griffins at the sides of the tree of life; the eagle clutching a 
prey in its talons; the fighting or devouring beasts are oriental both 
as to type and to style and, like the sculpture from Beotia, com¬ 
parable to the Armenian examples of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Oriental influence had also come to Greece through Moslem ivories 
and textiles. The imitation of the latter is particularly clear on a 
relief of the Byzantine Museum in Athens, with the tree of life and 
confronted lions, the border of which is decorated with an inscription 
in Kufic letters. It is particularly significant, however, that eastern 
themes and eastern techniques should have appeared and spread at 
the time when the Byzantine Empire was ruled by emperors of Ar¬ 
menian descent, and when large numbers of Armenians had emi¬ 
grated to Constantinople or had been transported to Thrace and 
Macedonia. Though the models which have been imitated are, at 
times, Moslem textiles, the sculpture itself may have been done by 
Armenian craftsmen, using types with which they had long been 
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familiar, and working in a technique which was firmly established 
in their native land. The influence of Armenians settled in Thrace 
may be discerned in some of the earliest sculpture executed in 
this region, namely, the slabs or friezes with fantastic, confronted 
or fighting animals, which have been found at Stara-Zagora, in 
northern Bulgaria, the ancient city of Beroe, and in neighboring 
towns. 

At the time when zoomorphic decoration became widespread in 
Greece, interlaced bands and ornate crosses were also frequently used. 
The cross issuing from a pair of acanthus leaves is known as early as 
the seventh century but the crosses with the complicated floral 
scrolls do not appear before the tenth century. The tenth- and 
eleventh-century cross-slabs found in Greece show fairly close con¬ 
nections with the Armenian \hatch}(ars of the Bagratid period. A 
slab of a later date, found at Mistra, suggests that some of these cross¬ 
slabs may have been made by or for Armenians, for the Greek in¬ 
scription on the fragment from Mistra reads: “Joseph, the Armenian, 
from Greater Armenia.” 

Thus there were mumal exchanges between the Byzantine and 
Armenian world; classical and Christian themes passing from the 
Byzantine Empire to Armenia, while eastern motives and techniques 
were introduced by the Armenian craftsmen working on Byzantine 
soil. 
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M onumental painting was not so prevalent in Armenia as 
it was in the Byzantine Empire, for the stone construction 
lent itself better to carved than to painted decoration. But 
though rich ornament and figure representations covered the ex¬ 
terior walls of the churches, the interiors were not always left bare 
and we have evidence that painting, and even mosaics, were occa¬ 
sionally used. Two mosaic fragments have been discovered in the 
ruins of Zvart’nots; one of these, representing a large cross, probably 
decorated a small apse. At Dvin were found fragments of a pave¬ 
ment mosaic, with the head of a feminine figure usually identified 
as that of the Virgin. Several ancient pavement mosaics, bearing in¬ 
scriptions in Armenian, have come to light in Jerusalem; they are 
decorated with floral designs, except one which has a representation 
of Orpheus, the pagan theme frequently used by the artists of the 
Early Christian period. Remains of wall paintings can be seen in 
several seventh-cenmry churches, at Mren, Tekor, T’alish, and T’alin, 
though in the absence of careful smdies it is not possible to afl&rm 
that they are contemporary with the date of construction. The sub¬ 
jects belong for the most part to the early centuries, but this is not 
conclusive in view of the marked conservatism of Armenian iconog¬ 
raphy, as evidenced by the sculpture of Aght’amar. At Mren and 
T’alish a throne is represented in the apse; at Tekor, the ark of the 
covenant and angels, a composition strongly reminiscent of the apse 
decoration of Germigny-des-Pres in France, the Armenian affilia¬ 
tions of which were mentioned in the chapter on architecture. 

But even if some of these scenes should prove to be later additions. 
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literary sources show that monumental painting was not unknown 
in Armenia. The most interesting text is a treatise against the Icono¬ 
clasts written by Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh, a prominent figure in Armenian 
church history, the assistant of the catholicos Moses during the last 
years of his reign, and locum tenens in the interregnum from 604 to 
607. In answer to the criticism that the custom of representing sacred 
subjects and the veneration of such images flavored of idolatry, 
Vit’anes points to the contrast between pagan and Christian scenes. 
Among those which could be seen in the churches he mentions the 
holy Virgin holding the Child in her lap; representations of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator and of his torments; the stoning of St. 
Stephen; portraits of St. Gayan^ St. Hrip’sime and their compan¬ 
ions, as well as of the prophets, apostles and other saints; the mir¬ 
acles of Christ; the Nativity; the Baptism; the Passion and Cruci¬ 
fixion; the Burial; the Resurrection and Ascension. He ends his 
enumeration with these words: “all that the holy scriptures relate is 
painted in the churches.” The mention of the purely Armenian 
saints, St. Gregory, St. Gayane, and St. Hrip’sime makes it clear that 
he has in mind Armenian churches. 

The authorship of Vrt’anes has been questioned by some, on the 
grounds that such a treatise could only have been written during 
the iconoclastic controversy of the eighth and ninth centuries; but 
iconoclastic tendencies were present in the eastern provinces of the 
Byzantine empire before that time. In the sixth century the attack 
against the worship of images had caused a serious upheaval in 
Antioch; in Edessa soldiers had stoned the miraculous icon of Christ. 
Before the eighth century Greek writers had defended the cult of 
images against the criticism of pagans and of Jews. Thus the treatise 
which bears the name of Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh could easily have been 
written before the eighth century, especially in Armenia where the 
feeling against the worship of images had spread among certain 
groups of heretics. 
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The extensive cycle mentioned by Vrt’anes appears to have been 
an exception rather than the general rule, for the other writers refer 
only to the image of Christ. In his treatise against the Paulicians, the 
catholicos John Odsnetsi (t728) defends the worship of the image 
of Christ and of the cross. He writes: “We worship the image of 
the only-begotten Son and the sign of (His) triumph. ... We repre¬ 
sent in every medium the living and life-giving Christ.” The histo¬ 
rian Ghevond, who lived in the middle of the eighth century, re¬ 
ports that the patricius Ashot (685-689) brought from the West 
an image of Christ and placed it in the church he had erected. This 
same historian, in relating the damage done by the Arabs in the 
early part of the eighth century, speaks of the destruction of “the 
images of the true incarnation of our Lord and Saviour, and those 
of His disciples.” 

By the tenth century the practice of decorating the walls of the 
churches had become more widespread. A few of the representations 
described by Thomas Ardzruni were mentioned in the first chapter; 
this writer also speaks of paintings in the chapel built by Gagik 
at Ostan and in the church of Aght’amar. The subjects which may 
still be seen at Aght’amar, namely the Visitation, the Nativity, the 
Massacre of the Innocents, the Wedding at Cana, the Raising of 
Lazarus, the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, Christ before Pilate, the 
Crucifixion and the Ascension, are stylistically akin to the sculp¬ 
tures and probably go back to the tenth century (PL XVII. 1). 
Judging from indications given by the historian Stephen Orbelian, 
the churches of the province of Siunik’ were equally rich with paint¬ 
ings. On the dome and the walls of the church erected by the bishop 
Hakob, in 930, were represented scenes from the life of Christ and 
portraits of the Apostles and Church Fathers. The church of 
Eghekiats-dsor, built the preceding year, the church of Gndevank’, 
erected in 936 by Sophia, wife of Prince Smbat, were likewise deco¬ 
rated. Gregory of Narek speaks of the portraits of saints in the 
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church of the Holy Cross founded by Stephen of Mokk’ in 983. 
During the Georgian domination of Armenia, the interior decora¬ 
tion was even richer; the best example is the church of St. Gregory 
at Ani, built by Tigran Honents, though the inscriptions in Georgian 
might indicate that the work was done by artists of that nationality. 

As may be seen, most of the evidence comes from literary sources, 
and there are but scant remains of the monumental painting of 
Armenia. In order to arrive at an adequate idea of Armenian paint¬ 
ing one must turn to illuminated manuscripts, for while the monu¬ 
ments have been destroyed by wars, invasions, and religious per¬ 
secutions, many of these smaller, though more perishable works 
have survived since they could easily be hidden or carried away to 
safety. 

The earliest dated Armenian manuscripts belong to the ninth 
century and thus the beginnings of Armenian painting remain ob¬ 
scure. Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh writes that until his time no one in Ar¬ 
menia knew how to make pictures and that they were brought from 
the country of the Greeks. It will be remembered that according 
to Ghevond, the patricius Ashot had brought the image of Christ 
from the West. These remarks would probably apply also to illu¬ 
minated manuscripts, for, before saying that no one in Armenia 
knew how to make pictures, Vrt’anes speaks of the rich Gospels 
which were to be found in Armenia. “We also see the book of the 
Gospels painted, and bound not only with gold and silver but with 
ivory and purple parchment; and when we bow before the holy 
Gospel, or kiss it, we do not worship the ivory or the red paint, 
which has been brought for sale from the land of the barbarians, 
but we worship the word of the Saviour written on the parchment.” 
Illuminated pages brought from Constantinople, or some other cen¬ 
ter, could easily have been added to a manuscript written in Ar¬ 
menia. We know of such instances in other countries even in a com¬ 
paratively late period; according to a brief notice in a Georgian 
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manuscript of the tenth century, the portraits of the evangelists were 
brought from Constantinople and added to the Gospel written some 
years earlier. 

It may be deduced from the words of Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh that by 
the end of the seventh century Armenians were beginning to paint. 
We know at any rate that by the end of the ninth century, among 
the monks of the monastery of Tat’ev there were men “incom¬ 
parable in their skill as painters and scribes,” and the manuscripts 
of the tenth century reveal an art which has long passed the initial 
stages. 

Almost all the ninth- and tenth-century illuminated manuscripts 
are Gospels. The decoration is confined to the initial quire on which 
are written the letter of Eusebius to Carpianus, explaining the con¬ 
cordance between the four Gospels, and these concordance or canon 
tables. Ornate arcades frame the letter and canon tables, the entire 
composition recalling a church portal. Floral, animal, and geometric 
motives fill the lunettes of these arcades, and flowers and birds are 
also drawn around them. The canon tables are usually followed by 
a full-page decoration, imitating a small circular temple, by a few 
Gospel scenes, by the portraits of Christ, the Virgin and the four 
evangelists, and, occasionally, the Sacrifice of Isaac. The evangelist 
portraits are sometimes painted at the end of each one of the Gos¬ 
pels instead of being placed in the initial quire. 

There are many variations in the choice of the scenes but even 
more important are the stylistic differences. In some manuscripts 
the style is more monumental and plastic; the canon arcades are 
solid constructions which rest on thick columns, imitating marble 
or porphyry, crowned with acanthus capitals; the birds and plants 
are close to natural forms. In other manuscripts both monumental 
character and plasticity are subordinated to the decorative effect. 
Bands of flat color, or two lines framing floral or geometric motives 
replace the sturdy columns; in the drawing of birds and plants the 
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artist is more interested in creating an abstract design than in rep¬ 
resenting convincing natural forms. These differences cannot be 
fully explained by regional or chronological reasons, or by the 
varying skill of the painters; they are the expression of two distinct 
artistic currents. 

The first artistic trend may be traced back to Greek works, for 
the influence of Byzantine manuscripts of the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies can be discerned not only in the plastic and monumental 
character of the miniatures, but in many other details. The most 
representative example of this group of manuscripts is the Gospel 
offered by Queen Mlk’e, the wife of Gagik Ardzruni, to the monas¬ 
tery of Varag, near Van. The date generally accepted is the year 902, 
but Professor Adontz has suggested a different reading according 
to which the manuscript would have been written in 862. The rep¬ 
resentations of a crocodile hunt, which fill the lunettes of the arcades 
framing the letter of Eusebius, ultimately go back to some early 
Alexandrian model (PI. XX. i). Octopuses and other sea fish, or 
confronted lions, decorate the lunettes of the canon arcades. The 
evangelist portraits and the Ascension (PI. XVIII), the only remain¬ 
ing Gospel scene, are painted in vivid colors and in a bold impres¬ 
sionistic style. The high artistic quality of these miniatures places 
this manuscript in the first rank of medieval illustration. 

The Etchmiadzin Gospel, written and illustrated at Noravank’, 
in the province of Siunik’, in 989, shows its aflfiliation with Greek 
works in its decoration, as may be seen by comparing the canon 
tables with those of such manuscripts as the tenth<entury Greek 
Gospel in Venice (Marc. I. 8) or the contemporary codex in the 
Vatican (Palat. gr. 220). The animal and plant forms are drawn 
with less freedom than in the Mlk’e Gospel, and the stylization is 
particularly apparent in the portraits and biblical scenes. There is 
no suggestion of movement or of form; the figures stand, or sit, 
in stiff, frontal poses (PI. XX. 2). The drapery is arranged accord- 
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ing to the usual classical scheme, but there is no modelling, and the 
lines indicating the folds tend to create a pattern. This modification 
of Byzantine models and the predilection for decorative design 
rather than plastic form are characteristic of most Armenian works, 
and the closest parallels to the figures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
are to be found in the sculpture and paintings of Aght’amar. 

The second artistic trend may be traced back partly to Syrian 
works, such as the Gospel of Rabula of the year 586, and partly 
to Persia. The manuscripts which belong to this group are more 
numerous but inferior in quality, though the weakness of the 
draughtsmanship is sometimes redeemed by the coloring and the 
ornamental efiFect. The stylization noted in the Etchmiadzin minia¬ 
tures is far more accentuated here. The classical drapery scheme 
has disappeared; the folds are reduced to parallel lines drawn in 
various directions, and the pattern effect is often heightened by 
painting the spaces between these parallel or diapered lines in dif¬ 
ferent colors. The Gospel of the year 966, now in the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore, is a particularly good example (PI. XXL 2); 
the doll-like figures with their banded garments, which bear no 
resemblance to the classical himation, remind one of early textiles, 
such as those found at Akhmim-Panopolis in Egypt. Iranian in¬ 
fluence is apparent in the ornamental decoration of this manuscript 
and of a Gospel of the year 986 (Erivan no. 81). The birds have a 
narrow band around the neck, like those represented in Sasanian 
reliefs, silver plates and textiles. The floral motives are simplified; 
the Sasanian palmette is more frequently used and simple geometric 
designs, such as the twisted rope motif, appear fairly often. It is par¬ 
ticularly interesting to note the stylistic differences between two 
manuscripts derived from the same prototype: the Etchmiadzin 
Gospel, already mentioned, and the Jerusalem Gospel no. 2555 
which belongs to this second group. 

The orientalizing style of these manuscripts also appears in the 
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following century. In a Gospel of the year 1018, formerly at Aght’- 
amar and now at Erivan (Etchmiadzin no. 993/4804), the imita¬ 
tion of Sasanian textiles is clearly visible in the birds with banded 
plumage, and a ribbon around the neck and the tail; in the simplified 
shapes which are reduced to geometric figures. The classical ele¬ 
ments, still apparent in some of the earlier works, have disappeared 
or have been completely transformed; one can hardly recognize, for 
instance, the acanthus capital in the lyre-shaped designs drawn by 
this artist. The interest in decorative effects, in repetition rather than 
in a centralized group, also affects the composition and modifies the 
iconography. A most telling example is the scene of the Nativity 
combined with the Adoration of the Magi, painted in a Gospel of 
the year 1038 (Etchmiadzin no. 6201). The isolated figures are 
placed in two zones one above the other, with no attempt to sug¬ 
gest distance, and, in order to fill the upper zone, a fourth king has 
been added. The canon tables of a Gospel illuminated in 1053 a.d. 
(Etchmiadzin no. 363/3793) are the work of a more skilled artist. 
Though some Byzantine motives occur, the eastern elements pre¬ 
dominate in the types of birds, in the winged griffins and elephants, 
in the Kufic letters used for decorative purposes, and in the styliza¬ 
tion of plant forms. 

But while some Armenian painters continued to work in the 
oriental style, others were strongly influenced by Byzantine art. 
Their work, much more Greek than anything done previously, may 
be seen in three Gospel manuscripts: Etchmiadzin no. 369/311; 
Jerusalem no. 2556; Venice, S. Lazzaro no. 1400. The first of these 
only retains the portrait of Mark and two title-heads, but it is an 
important example because both its date and origin arc known. 
It was illustrated in Sebastia in 1066. The family of the painter, 
the priest Grigor, had come to Cappadocia with Senek’erim, the 
last king of Vaspurakan, and the father had left, soon after, for 
Constantinople. We are not told whether Grigor himself ever went 
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to the capital but we know that the master with whom he worked 
visited the imperial city, for Grigor writes in his memorial notice 
that he asked him to bring back a box for the manuscript, probably 
meaning by that a binding. The fact that Grigor worked in Sebas- 
tia, that is on Byzantine soil, and that he had connections with 
Constantinople through his father and his teacher explain the 
Byzantine character of his work. It may be wondered whether the 
other two manuscripts, the provenance of which is not known, were 
also illuminated by artists living in the Byzantine empire. 

The Jerusalem Gospel no. 2556 was written for Gagik, king of 
Kars, who is represented sitting in state with his wife and his 
daughter (PI. XXIII. 2). The principal memorial notice being 
lost, it is not certain whether the work was done during Gagik’s 
reign in Kars, that is, between the years 1029 and 1064, or when 
he lived at Tzamandos, after he had ceded his kingdom to the Byzan¬ 
tine emperor, that is, between 1064 and 1080. Gagik’s age at the 
time of his accession to the throne has not been recorded, but he 
must have been at least in his twenties, for his father Abas had 
reigned for forty-five years, from 984 to 1029. In the family group 
Gagik has a black beard and his daughter Miriam is represented 
as a very young girl; this would lead one to suppose that the manu¬ 
script was copied in the earlier part of Gagik’s reign, while he was 
at Kars. The sumptuous character of this Gospel would also sug¬ 
gest that the work was done during the prosperous period of Gagik’s 
life, rather than at the time when, having lost his kingdom, he 
lived as an exile in a foreign land. If these assumptions are correct, 
it would follow that Byzantine artistic influence was quite strong 
in Armenia during the eleventh century, and this is to be expected 
since a major part of the country was then under Byzantine rule. 

This Gospel manuscript, written for King Gagik, is an outstand¬ 
ing work, both for the richness and the quality of its miniatures. 
The illumination is no longer confined to the first quire, the text 
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itself is decorated. Wide ornamental bands serve as title heads to the 
four gospels; each lesson has an ornate initial and a decorative de¬ 
sign is drawn opposite. Birds of all kinds are drawn near the 
initials, and often fill up the entire margin, a feature unparalleled 
in other Armenian or Byzantine manuscripts (PI. XXII. i). In ad¬ 
dition to this ornamental decoration, there are a number of minia¬ 
tures, illustrating passages of the text which immediately precede 
or follow (PL XXIII. i). This type of illustration, previously used 
by Byzantine artists, appears in Armenia with this manuscript. 
When compared with earlier Armenian works these paintings seem 
typically Byzantine, but when we confront them with actual Greek 
miniatures we are aware of subtle difierences. These consist in a 
delicate stylization of the forms, in the decorative quality of the line, 
in a greater interest in design, and in the expressive character of all 
the figures. The blending of Byzantine and Armenian forms is also 
apparent in the ornament. As in Greek manuscripts of the eleventh 
century, the arch of the canon arcade is inscribed in a rectangle 
and the floral motives are, for the most part, similar to those used 
in Byzantine works. The hand of an Armenian artist imitating a 
Greek model appears, however, in some of the capitals similar to 
the lyre-shaped capitals of the Gospel of 1018; in the ornate bases 
of the columns as well as in many features derived from Sasanian or 
Moslem art. The birds drawn in the margins often have a band 
around the neck and the chest, their plumage is stylized and their 
tails transformed into three-lobed or five-lobed leaves. The Sasanian 
palm is frequently used, and in a few instances the marginal designs 
recall oriental rugs with bands of writing imitating Kufic inscrip¬ 
tions. The family group is quite oriental in character; the king, the 
queen and their daughter are seated cross-legged on a low couch, 
covered with a rug of geometric pattern, over which is spread a 
cloth decorated with elephants and birds in medallions (PI. 
XXIII. 2). The king’s tunic is also made of a silk material imitating 
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the old Sasanian textiles. This combination of Byzantine and eastern 
elements indicates that the illustration is the work of an Armenian, 
strongly influenced by Byzantine art, perhaps even trained in a 
Greek scriptorium, but who had not entirely forgotten the national 
tradition. 

The eastern features are less marked in the third manuscript of 
this group (Venice 1400), and some of the full-page miniatures 
which bear Greek inscriptions may have been painted by a Greek. 
This large and handsome Gospel, which compares favorably with 
the best Byzantine products, was brought to Venice from Trebizond 
and because of this it is usually designated as the Trebizond Gospel. 
Neither the date nor the place of the copy is known, but it must 
have been done at about the same time and in the same general 
region as the Gagik Gospel, for the canon tables (PI. XXL i) of the 
two manuscripts are almost identical. Some of the full-page minia¬ 
tures, like the Transfiguration, show a blending of Byzantine and 
Armenian forms similar to the one noticed in the Gagik Gospel; 
others, for instance the Presentation, the Baptism (PI. XIX) and espe¬ 
cially the portrait of John, are quite Byzantine in style. The full forms 
are carefully modelled; the nude figure of Christ in the Baptism 
stands in an easy, graceful pose, with the weight resting on the right 
leg, and the shadows are in dark red tones as in the earliest paint¬ 
ings. Other miniatures, like the portrait of Mark or Christ en¬ 
throned, are the work of an Armenian artist who had not as¬ 
similated the Byzantine manner; the figures are highly stylized, the 
drapery forms a decorative pattern, the features are sharply outlined, 
there is little modelling and Christ is seated in a rigorously frontal 
pose. 

The first chapter of Armenian painting comes to a close with 
these works; the second opens in the new national home established 
in Cilicia. Like their predecessors of Greater Armenia, the kings 
of Cilicia, especially the Het’umians of the house of Lambron, or- 
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dered the copying and illustration of manuscripts, and many of 
the sacred books owned by the members of the royal family, by the 
catholicoses and by the prelates, have survived. We can still see the 
manuscripts written for the catholicos Nerses the Gracious; for 
Bishop Nerses of Lambron and his brother the Prince Het’um 
(PL XXIV. I, XXVI. i); for Prince Leo son of Het’um I (PI. 
XXVII. i), and for the same Leo and his wife Keran after their 
accession to the throne (PI. XXVI. 2); for Prince Vasak, a younger 
son of King Het’um; for the noble lady Keran; for the Marshal 
Oshin (PI. XXV. 2); for Het’um II; for Queen Mariun, the wife 
of Constantine II (PI. XXVIL 2); for the catholicos Constantine I 
(PI. XXV. i), one of the chief patrons of the arts; and for the bishop 
John, brother of Het’um II, himself an accomplished scribe. Most 
of these works were produced in the monastery of Skevra, near the 
fortress of Lambron; at Mlidj, by the fortress of Paperon; at Grner 
and Akner which flourished during the rule of the bishop John; 
at Hromkla, the seat of the catholicos, particularly active as an art 
center in the second half of the thirteenth century; at the monastery 
of Drazark, not far from the capital Sis; and at Sis itself. It is par¬ 
ticularly fortunate that so many CiUcian manuscripts have been 
preserved, for they are almost the only surviving witnesses of the 
artistic life of this region. 

The earliest paintings of Cilicia are allied to the orientalizing 
manuscripts produced in Greater Armenia, and they must have 
been executed by painters trained in the mother country who had 
not been affected by Byzantine influence. In the Gospel of Tubingen, 
written at Drazark in U13, the decorative motives differ from those 
used in the Gagik or the Trebizond Gospels; the half-palm is almost 
the only floral form; preference is given to interlaced designs and 
to geometric motives such as the multi-colored discs, chevrons and 
the rainbow, current in the tenth century and in orientalizing works 
of the eleventh. The portraits of the evangelists, though following 
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Byzantine iconographic types of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
are much more stylized; the folds of the draperies form a series of 
oval or pointed shapes and the patterned eifect is similar to that of 
earlier Armenian miniatures. 

At the end of the twelfth century this style is replaced by a more 
refined, elegant manner. The immediate models do not seem to 
have been Greek works but rather those Armenian manuscripts 
of the eleventh century which were painted in the Byzantine man¬ 
ner. The Gospel of Sebastia, already mentioned, was brought to 
Cilicia soon after 1066, and it became the property of the catholicos 
Nerses the Gracious- Nerses offered it to his nephew Grigor Apirat, 
who ordered for it a rich binding, adorned with pearls and other 
precious stones, and he presented it, in 1194, to “the great sebastos 
Pakuran, son of Smbat, son of Het’um, lord of Lambron and 
Paperon.” It is no mere coincidence that the new style appears in 
Cilicia at the time when the Gospel of Sebastia was brought there. 
We first encounter it in a collection of the prayers composed by 
Grigor of Narek, copied for the young Nerses of Lambron in 1173 
(Etchmiadzin no. 1561/1568); and by the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury this style is firmly established in Cilicia. In the Gospel written 
in 1193 at the monastery of Poghoskan, near Katen, now in the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore (no. 538), the decoration is com¬ 
paratively simple and recalls the manuscript of 1173 in its preference 
for simple geometric designs, and in its restricted range of colors 
(PI. XXIV. 2). Another Gospel copied in 1193 at Skevra for Nerses 
and Het’um of Lambron (Venice 1635) and the Gospel of Lwow 
written in 1198, partly at Skevra and partly at Mlidj, are far richer. 
The enlarged rectangles over the canon tables provide more space 
for decoration and there is a greater variety of colors (PI. XXIV. i). 
In addition to the greens, red, and deep blue, set off by the gold 
background, the painter has used delicate shades of pink, lilac, and 
yellow, and the entire effect is that of cloisonn^ enamel. The 
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ornamental motives are also more varied; the old Arnaenian favorites, 
such as the multi-colored discs, chevrons, and rainbow motif, appear 
side by side with bands of intricate interlace, with the three-lobed 
leaf enclosed in a circle used by Byzantine artists, and various com¬ 
binations of the acanthus and vine leaf. Birds play in the rich floral 
scrolls; they perch on the trees framing the canon tables or stand 
on the ornate rectangles of the canon tables and title-heads (PL 
XXIV. i). Early Mesopotamian types, transmitted from age to age 
in eastern art, arc frequently used, such as birds or other animals 
with intertwined necks; fantastic animals fighting with one an¬ 
other or confronted. Thus old and more recent motives, derived 
from different sources, are combined to produce an ornament varied 
in its elements and combinations, richer than anything produced by 
the Byzantine illuminators. Zoomorphic initials are sometimes used 
in the text; floral arabesques, drawn in the margins, mark the be¬ 
ginning of each lesson and the same shape is never used twice. This 
desire for variety, and the rich imagination which could produce 
such variety, may also be observed in the canon tables, for the op¬ 
posite pages are hardly ever identical. Though eastern elements 
often appear, the style no longer resembles that of Sasanian works; 
the elegant shapes, the delicate line, the blending of naturalism 
and stylization remind one of the birds and other ornaments of the 
Gagik Gospel, once again showing that the art of Cilicia is prima¬ 
rily derived from these manuscripts of the eleventh century. As an¬ 
other evidence of this connection, one may mention the trees framing 
the canon tables which, from the eleventh century on, become a 
constant feamre of Armenian manuscripts. These are unknown in 
Byzantine art; in Greek manuscripts sometimes a leaf projects from 
the capitals, or a small floral design rests on the extended base of 
the rectangle, but these motives are not developed. In the Arme¬ 
nian Gospels of Gagik and of Trebizond (PI. XXL i) a tall plant, 
coming out of a large acanthus leaf, is drawn at the sides of the 
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canon tables and it is this plant which has been transformed into a 
tree by the Cilician artists (PI. XXIV. 2). 

Figured representations are rare in the Cilician manuscripts of 
the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries; they consist mainly of 
a Gospel scene (PI. XXVI. i) or the portrait of the evangelist, placed 
at the beginning of each Gospel, or a minor episode painted in the 
margin. A sudden change occurs in the second half of the thirteenth 
century and the Gospel story is extensively illustrated. T’oros Roslin 
is the outstanding figure in this new school of painters; he worked 
at Hromkla and most of the manuscripts he illustrated were com¬ 
missioned by the catholicos Constantine I. Other painters of this 
school were Constantine and Barsegh who worked for the bishop 
John, brother of Het’um I. There were also others whom it is not 
possible to identify as yet; one of these illustrated for a prince by 
the name of Vasak, the Gospel now in the Freer Gallery in Wash¬ 
ington, the richest and perhaps the finest example of the thirteenth 
century. Another painter executed a Gospel for Prince Vasak, son 
of Het’um I (Jerusalem 2568), and a second Gospel, with numerous 
full page and marginal miniatures, for King Leo and Queen Keran 
(Jerusalem 2563; PI. XXVL 2). 

The ornamental pages of these manuscripts, drawn with delicate 
precision, do not differ substantially from those of the late twelfth 
century; some new developments are however worthy of notice. 
A medallion framing the portrait of a prophet, represented in bust 
and holding a scroll with a passage from his prophecies, is intro¬ 
duced in the decorated rectangle of each canon table (PI. XXV. i). 
The eleventh-century painters had already placed the portraits of 
Eusebius and Carpianus in the rectangle over the letter of Eusebius, 
but the addition of the prophets is a new feature. The parallelism 
between the Old and New Testament, suggested by these represen¬ 
tations, is carried through in some of the text illustrations. In the 
Freer Gospel a prophet holding a scroll with an appropriate in- 
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scription often appears in the New Testament scenes, partly hidden 
by a building or a mountain painted in the background. Such a 
parallelism had been shown in sixth-century manuscripts; in the 
Syriac Gospel of Rabula, painted at Zagba in Mesopotamia in 
A.D. 586, prophets stand at the sides of the canon tables while New 
Testament scenes are painted in the margins; in the Greek Gospel 
of Rossano four prophets holding inscribed scrolls appear below 
every Gospel scene; in the fragment from Sinope two prophets 
frame the Gospel scene. In later centuries this practice disappears 
from the Gospel manuscripts though it is common in the Psalters; 
the prophet standing in the background of the Baptism scene m a 
thirteenth-century Greek Gospel (Berlin gr. qu. 66) is, so far, an 
isolated example. Nor can one find any close parallels for the por*- 
trait medallion placed in the decorated rectangle. Such works as 
the Latin calendar of the year 354, known through later copies, 
where the portraits of the emperors are drawn in the lunettes; or 
the sixth-century Greek fragment of the canon tables, in London 
(Brit. Mus. Add. 5111), decorated with several small medallion por¬ 
traits; or even the tenth-century Gospel of Berlin (Hamilton 246), 
in'^which the portraits of the Virgin, John the Baptist, Peter, and 
Paul, and the scenes of the Nativity and the Baptism have been 
painted in the lunettes; all these are too remote and too different 
to be considered as the prototypes of the Armenian medallion por¬ 
traits. These appear to be ah original creation of the Cilician artists. 
We must also consider as an independent development the fantastic 
figures such as goat-headed men holding flowers, or nude women 
with long flowing hair, sometimes drawn at the sides of the canon 
tables in the Armenian Gospels of the thirteenth century (PI. 
XXV). Other fanciful compositions, like the hunting scene crown¬ 
ing a canon table (Etchmiadzin no. 1035), may be compared to the 
amusing vignettes over the canon tables of a tenth-century Greek 
manuscript (Paris gr. 64), but the imaginary creatures mentioned 
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■'above, or the nude men riding lions, painted in a canon rectangle 
of the Gospel at Etchmiadzin (no. 1035), are not to be seen outside 
Cilician art. 

The same originality appears in the extensive narrative cycle of 
the Gospel illustration. Though, as a rule, the iconography is Byzan¬ 
tine, there are interesting departures, for the Cilician artists have 
turned their attention to episodes which heretofore had been neg¬ 
lected. In the Freer Gospel we seej for instance, Pilate’s wife waking 
up from her sleep and, while still reclining on her couch, sending a 
messenger to warn her husband to have nothing to do with Jesus 
(Matt. XXVII, 19). In one of the Betrayal scenes of this same 
manuscript, a young man, his nude body pardy covered by a loose 
sheet, is pursued by the soldiers. This episode is represented sepa¬ 
rately in the Baltimore Gospel no. 539, illpstrated by Toros Roslin, 
in A.D. 1262, and the young man threatens his pursuers with a thick, 
knotted stick. Both miniatures refer to the words of Mark: “And 
there followed him a certain young man, having a linen cloth cast 
about his naked bodyj and the young men laid hold on him. And 
he left the linen cloth, and fled from them naked” (XIV, 51-52). 
The Hteral interpretation is even more apparent when the artist 
has illustrated not an actual event but one which is predicted. In 
this same Baltimore Gospel several scenes of martyrdom follow the 
words of Christ warning the disciples of all that they will suffer 
in His name (Matt. X, 17-23). As an illustration of Christ’s words 
“and then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven” (Matt. 
XXIV, 30), Toros Roslin has represented a group of angels sup¬ 
porting an aureole against which are painted a large cross and 
a throne (or altar) with the chalice and the instruments of the 
Passion. 

The customary Byzantine iconography is sometimes modified in 
an interesting manner. For the entombment of Christ, instead of 
representing the mourners gathered around the body of Christ, or 
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the body being carried into the sepulchre, the artist who illustrated 
the Freer Gospel has shown the preparations for His burial (PL 
XXIL 2). Joseph of Arimathaea winds a long, transparent band 
around the nude body of Christ, while John, another man behind 
him, and two women seated to the right watch in silent sorrow. 
In the Descent of Christ into Limbo, painted by Toros Roslin in 
the Jerusalem Gospel no. 1956, Christ sweeps down through the air 
towards Hades which is represented as a large walled city. In the 
full-page miniature of the last Judgment in the Baltimore Gospel 
the group of Christ, the Virgin, Saint John the Baptist, and the angels 
is separated from the seated apostles and given greater prominence; 
the five foolish maidens press against the frame of the miniature, 
seeking admittance into heaven, but one of the apostles closes the 
door with an energetic gesture (PL XXVIII). The parable of fEe 
Wise and Foolish Virgins is often associated with the Last Judg¬ 
ment in Gothic art, but never actually introduced into the compo¬ 
sition, and this variant is unique, to my knowledge, and seems to 
have been devised by Toros Roslin. 

Some of the modifications are due to a more familiar and liVely 
interpretation. In the Freer Gospel, instead of representing the 
triumphant Entry of Christ into Jerusalem the artist has chosen the 
end of the ceremony: Christ has already entered Jerusalem and is 
hidden from our sight; only the hind legs of the ass going through 
the city gate and the animated crowd pressing after Jesus are visi¬ 
ble (PL XXIX. i). Again, in illustrating the story of the two blind 
men (Matt. IX, 27-30), the artist has neglected the principal mo¬ 
ment, that of the healing; the two men walk along, shouting, and 
the crowd gathered at the city gate seems to be watching Christ 
who has gone by. In the Baltimore Gospel the three Magi, riding 
home after they have adored the infant Jesus, are surrounded by a 
company of soldiers with banners flying. The artist may have had 
in mind some episode which he had actually seen, for instance the 
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king and his barons returning home after a successful campaign. 
A very similar composition appears in the church of St. Gregory at 
, Ani, built by Tigran Honents; the scene represents King Trdat, 
accompanied by the kings of the Abkhazians and the Alans, going 
to meet St. Gregory the Illuminator. The intrusion of scenes of every¬ 
day life may be discerned in other compositions. In the Freer Gos¬ 
pel Salome dances before Herod to the sound of a flute and a cym¬ 
bal, and she is dressed like the Armenian ladies of the thirteenth 
century (PI. XXIX. 2); the servant of the high priest questioning 
Peter also wears the Armenian costume of this time. 

The freedom and vitality evidenced by these new scenes, or new 
interpretations, also find their expression in the style. The figures 
advance in a free and lively motion, especially in the Freer Gospel: 
Judas on his way to the Garden is almost running; Jesiis and other 
persons, suddenly stopped in their rapid march, turn around in an 
abrupt movement and their bodies form almost a complete arc. 
Stylization is not abandoned, but this stylization often accentuates 
. the movement, as when the hem of the garment billows up, or 
when one end of the mantle is shown flying as if wind-swept. The 
animated gestures are most expressive and in several miniatures, 
for instance in the representations of the Jews, the artists have tried 
to bring out the racial types. The interest in expression also appears 
in the dramatic intensity of certain compositions. The burial scene 
of the Freer Gospel, already mentioned, is perhaps the most strik¬ 
ing example: the thin face of Christ, with hollow cheeks ^d deep 
lines of shadow under the eyes, clearly bears the marks of His pas¬ 
sion (PI. XXIL 2). 

The style of the artist who illustrated the Gospels of Prince Vasak 
(Jerusalem 2568) and of King Leo and his wife Keran (Jerusalem 
2563) differs from that of Toros Roslin or of the unknown painter 
of the Freer Gospel. He has a greater love for decorative pattern and 
he stylizes the drapery and even the landscape in a novel fashion. 
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The fofds of the garments are gathered in narrow pleats which sud¬ 
denly open up like a fan. The mountains of the background are 
craggy peaks twisted into strange forms. This artist takes delight 
in the play of sinuous lines both in the arrangement of the drapery 
and the attitudes of the figures; in the Crucifixion the sagging body 
of Christ describes a large arc and the curved line of the swooning 
figure of the Virgin corresponds to the “hip-shot” stance of John 
(PL XXVI. 2). 

Tlie work of this interesting group of artists stops as suddenly as 
it had begun. The painters of the fourteenth century abandon the 
rich and delicate ornament of the preceding period, the extensive 
narrative cycle, the elegant style of Toros Roslin and his school, 
ind they return to simpler and more severe forms. The change first 
appears in the Gospel of the Constable Smbat, who died in 1276 
(Erivan no. 211); it is more pronounced in the Psalter of King 
Leo III, illustrated at Sis in 1283, in a Gospel copied at Skevra in 
1293 (Etchmiadzin no. 5784/1030), and this new manner finds its 
full expression in the work of Sargis Pidzak, the foremost figure 
of the fourteenth century. More than fifteen manuscripts illustrated 
by this prolific painter have come down to us, ranging over the entire 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

Sargis Pidzak does not use the motives derived from late classical 
art, such as the scrolls, the vine or acanthus leaves; his preferences 
go to the eastern motives and to simple geometric designs. The subtle 
blending of naturalism and stylization in the drawings of birds and 
other animals has disappeared; the contours arc simplified, the forms 
are heavier and often subordinated to definite geometric shapes. 
The opposite pages of the canon tables are always identical ^d the 
same compositions are repeated in more than one manuscript But 
though less varied in design and in the range of colors, these orna¬ 
mental pages produce a pleasing impression for the drawing is sure 
and the composition harmonious and clear. 
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The figure style is more eastern than Byzantine and, like the deco¬ 
ration, closer in its general conception to the works of Greater 
Armenia (PL XXVIL 2). Instead of freely moving, slender forms 
we, see short and rather heavy figures, standing in hieratic poses and 
filling the entire height of the picture. Landscape and architecture 
are eliminated whenever possible, and the composition reduced to its 
simplest terms. Sometimes this simplification is carried so far that 
the artist paints only a detail which suggests the scene instead of 
actually portraying it; for instance, jars of wine are painted in the 
margin to illustrate the Wedding Feast at Cana. One of the few 
traits common to Sargis Pidzak and to thirteenth-century paint¬ 
ing is the use of contemporary costumes in certain scenes both for 
the men and the women. f 

The work of Sargis Pidzak exercised a greater influence than that 
of Toros Roslin and his contemporaries, perhaps because it was 
closer to the national tradition. It was imitated not only in Cilicia, 
but also in Greater Armenia, during the following century, as evi¬ 
denced by the Bible of Mkrtitch Nakhash illustrated in a monastery 
near Van, and by his Gospel copied in 1422 a.d. at the monastery of 
Majghard, in the vicinity of Nakhitchevan (Venice, nos. 280 and 
942). Connections and mutual exchanges between Cilicia and 
Greater Armenia can also be seen in the manuscripts of Toros of 
Taron, but before examining these we should consider the art of 
the thirteenth century in Greater Armenia. 

National life had been stifled in the troubled years which imme¬ 
diately followed the Seljuq conquest; the exodus of an important 
part of the population was also responsible for the break in cultural 
activities. But there was a general reawakening when, with the wane 
of Seljuq power, Georgian princes occupied the greater part of 
eastern Armenia, and entrusted its supervision to Armenian noble¬ 
men. The manuscripts of the third quarter of the twelfth century 
are still somewhat crude, but by the end of the century the painters 
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have recovered the old methods of preparing the parchment, the 
skill in mixing colors and in laying a gold background. The monks 
of the monastery of Haghbat played an important part in the new 
development; also at Horomos, near Ani, and in other monasteries 
of this region scribes and painters resumed once again their usual 
occupation of copying and illustrating the sacred books. The Byzan¬ 
tine influence which had been so strong in the eleventh century has 
weakened, and the miniaturists go back to the national tradition 
which had survived in some monasteries even at the time of Greek 
penetration. A Gospel illustrated at Haghbat before the year 1204, 
probably in the last years of the twelfth century (Erivan, no. 207), 
shows that very early models were sometimes copied, for a croco¬ 
dile hunt fills the lunette of a canon table. But if the subject is the 
same as that of the Mlk’e Gospel the style is quite difierent. Com¬ 
parison of the two miniatures brings out, in a striking manner, the 
purely ornamental and eastern character of the twelfth-century 
manuscript. Strange shapes, which have no connection with the 
episode represented, crowd around the boat and fill up the entire 
field of the lunette; we see stylized plants, birds and griffins, one 
of the latter with a human head. Geometric motives prevail in the 
ornament; interest in abstract design modifies the floral elements and 
the old, familiar motives of the multicolored discs and the rainbow 
reappear. Byzantine influence makes itself felt in the figure repre¬ 
sentations; however, the connections are no longer with Constanti- 
nopolitan examples, as was the case with the Gagik and Trebizond 
Gospels, but rather with Cappadocia. The New Testament scenes 
of the Haghbat Gospel are very close to some of the earlier paintings 
of Cappadocia, particularly to the frescoes of the chapel of the 
Theotokos at Gueureme (PL XXX. i). 

Similar tendencies appear in a number of manuscripts dating in 
the first half of the thirteenth century, for instance the Gospel of 
T’argmantchats, illustrated in 1202 (Etchmiadzin no. 2743/1058), 
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the Gospel of Gedashen, copied at Haghbat in 1211 (Etchmiadzin 
no. 6288), and several Gospels illuminated by the painter Ignatios, 
who worked principally at Horomos. Though the general scheme 
of the canon tables is the same as that of Cilician manustripts of this 
time, namely an arc or a triangle inscribed in a rectangle which is 
supported by three columns and framed by trees, the decorative 
motives themselves and their combinations are difierent. There is a 
marked preference for large medallions enclosing floral and, more 
frequently, geometric designs. Sometimes these medallions cover 
the entire rectangle and produce the effect of a rich rug. We And 
the artists introducing familiar elements borrowed from everyday 
life, quite independently of Cilicia, and at a time when this tendency 
had not yet appeared in that region. In the Gospel from Haghbat 
of the year 1211 (Etchmiadzin no. 6288) four large figures stand 
at the sides of the canon tables. Two men in priestly garb, designated 
as the abbot of the monastery and the binder of the manuscript, 
hold a staff in .one hand and the book of the Gospels in the other. 
The men on the opposite page wear embroidered tunics and tall 
conical bonnets; one holds a jar, the other a hooked stick, from the 
end of which hangs a large fish (Pi. XXXI. 2). In the Entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem from this same manuscript, women, in the 
contemporary Armenian costume, appear on the flat terrace of a 
house and at the window of a tall tower crowned with a dome like 
those of Armenian bell towers. An elderly man stands beside the 
city gate; he wears a long coat and on his head a turban, very much 
like the turban of King Gagik on the large statue which decorated 
the church of St. Gregory at Ani (PI. XXXI. i). 

In the manuscripts of the painter Ignatios, the ornaments are 
drawn with great precision and clarity; geometric motives prevail, 
especially polygonal interlaces. His figure style can best be seen in 
a Gospel, now in New Djulfa (no. 36), bearing the date 1236 (PI. 
XXX. 2). Seventeen full-page miniatures, representing scenes from 
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the life of Christ, *the portrait of Christ enthroned and those of the 
evangelists are painted in the initial quires, together with the canon 
tables. We thus have the multiple frontispiece of tenth-century 
Armenian manuscripts, but the choice of subjects and their number 
bring us closer to Byzantine works. At an early date we find in 
Greek writings fists of the important feasts, and from the tenth 
century on these scenes, usually numbering twelve, appear with 
slight variations in the decoration of the churches and on icons. 
In manuscripts also, these twelve scenes sometimes take the place 
of the more detailed narrative cycle. This practice had somewhat 
influenced the illustration of thirteenth-century Cilician manuscripts, 
for the full page miniatures are frequently selected from among 
these twelve scenes, while the other episodes are usually represented 
in -friezes introduced into the text, or in small compositions painted 
in the margins. But the Byzantine custom appears in a clearer form 
in the Gospel of Ignatios and points to connections with Greek 
works. The style, more elegant than that of the Gospel of Haghbat, 
is still close to Cappadocian art. No extraneous or familiar elements 
have been introduced into the compositions, and, with a few excep¬ 
tions, we find the customary iconographic types. The figures have 
a very expressive character, one might almost say a dramatic inten¬ 
sity. The narrow oval faces with sharply outlined features, a slightly 
aquiline nose and large dark eyes recall Armenian types (PI. 
XXX. i). 

The artistic activity of the thirteenth century was not confined 
to the region of Mount Ararat. Skilled scribes were to be found at 
Erzerum, as may be seen from the Gospel of a.d. 1230 (Venice 
no. 325); at Erzindjan, several painters working together illustrated 
in 1269 a handsome Bible ( Jerusalem no. 1925). In these manuscripts, 
copied in cities which v^ere still under Seljuq domination, the Mos¬ 
lem influence is more apparent in the decoration, though the Bible 
of Erzindjan also shows connections with Cilicia. In general, how- 
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ever, the thirteenth-century painting of Greater Armenia develops 
independently of Cilicia and has a much more eastern character. 

Connections with Cilicia appear in the fourteenth century. We 
saw that the art of Greater Armenia had influenced the work of 
Sargis Pidzak and, conversely, some Cilician motives penetrate into 
Greater Armenia. Zoomorphic initials and others formed by human 
figures in various attitudes are fairly common. As in Cilicia also, 
figure representations are introduced into the text, though the paint¬ 
ers of Greater Armenia retain the old preference for full page minia¬ 
tures distinct from the text. On the whole, however, the art of the 
fourteenth century is quite close to that of the preceding century. 
The best known painter of this period is T’oros of Taron, who 
worked in the province of Siunik’ during the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century, at the monastery of Gladsor which flourished under 
the enlightened rule of Nerses of Mush and Esayi Ntchetsi, Like his 
contemporary, Sargis Pidzak of Cilicia, T’oros of Taron was an 
untiring worker and we are again fortunate to have several manu¬ 
scripts illustrated by him. His figure style shows marked affinities 
with that of Ignatios, though it is somewhat heavier (PI. XXXII. i). 
There are also notable similarities in the iconography of the subjects, 
partly due to their common dependence on Cappadocian types and 
partly to direct connections. As evidence of the latter one may cite 
the miniatures of the soldiers asleep by the sepulchre, with their 
arms stretched over the sarcophagus as if better to guard it, an 
unusual composition which appears both in the Gospel of Ignatios 
at New Djulfa (no. 36) and in the Gospel copied by T’oros in 1307 
(Venice no. 1917). 

Strangely enough for an Armenian painter, T’oros seems less 
skilled in ornamental designs than in the illustration of the text. 
The first impression is very pleasing, because of the beauty of the 
color, but a closer analysis reveals weaknesses in the drawing and in 
the composition, as well as a lack of imagination (PI. XXXII. 2). 
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His work has neither the richness of Cilician manuscripts, nor the 
precision of line or sense of design of the thirteenth-century works of 
Greater Armenia. The same motives and combinations are fre¬ 
quently repeated, as they were also by Sargis Pidzak, but without 
his sureness of touch or the clarity of his design. Some of these orna¬ 
mental pages may not have been painted by Toros himself, but 
whether the work is by the master, or by an assistant, signs of de¬ 
cadence are beginning to appear. 

The great period of Armenian illumination comes to an end with 
Sargis Pidzak in Cilicia and Toros of Taron in Greater Armenia, 
but Armenian scribes, some of them of considerable skill, continued 
to copy and to illustrate manuscripts as late as the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, long after Armenian books were being printed. They worked 
in Armenia proper, especially in the region of Lake Van; in Lesser 
Armenia, in the city of Melitene; and in all the regions where im¬ 
portant colonics were established, after the destruction of the king¬ 
dom of Cilicia and the arrival of the Ottoman Turks in Armenia. 
Numerous manuscripts were illustrated in the Crimea, at Ispahan 
and other cities of northern Persia, and at Constantinople, espe¬ 
cially in the seventeenth century. New influences modify the style 
and the iconography; one of the most interesting examples being 
the imitation of Diirer’s engravings of the Apocalypse. But the orna¬ 
ment on the whole remains true to the old Armenian tradition. 

Armenian painting more than any other branch of Armenian art 
is indebted to Byzantine art. The iconography of Old and New 
Testament scenes is based on that of the Greek and Syrian models 
and Byzantine influence also kept alive a certain feeling for nat¬ 
uralism. However, Armenian paintings are never slavish copies; 
the inspiration is derived from Byzantine works, but the forms arc 
transformed and adapted to suit the Armenian artistic temperament, 
more interested in actuality or more intent on bringing out the dra¬ 
matic feeling. In this assimilation and renovation the Armenian 
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painters show artistic qualities of a high order and the Cilician 
school of the thirteenth century is truly creative. 

Connections with the East, especially with Sasanian art, are of 
particular importance in the decorations. It is also in the decorations 
that Armenian genius finds its best expression, enriching the orna¬ 
ment with new forms and new combinations, and composing illu¬ 
minated pages unsurpassed in Byzantine manuscripts. Armenian 
art perhaps even influenced Byzantine ornament. Beginning with 
the ninth century, at the time when eastern motives appear in Byzan¬ 
tine sculpture, we find a number of Greek manuscripts which have 
only an ornamental decoration and no figure representation. The 
, eastern character of these ornaments, in which geometric motives 
predominate, has been recognized by all scholars, and definite con¬ 
nections with Armenian examples suggest that in painting, as well 
as in sculpture, these eastern elements were introduced by Armenian 
craftsmen. 
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BRIEF CHRONOLOGY 


Dynasty of Artaxias 
Foreign Dynasty 
Arsacid Dynasty 
Persian Marzpans, 
Byzantine Governors 
Arab Domination 
Bagratid Dynasty 
Cilician Barons and Kings 


190--2 B.C. 

2 A.D.-53 A.D. 

53-429 

430-634 

591-705 

654-861 

885-1045 

1080-1375 


Kingdom of Ani (Bagratid) 

Ashot I 885-890 

Smbat I 890-914 

Ashot n “of Iron” 914-929 

Abas I 929~953 

Ashot HI “the Merciful” 953-977 


Smbat II 
Gagik I 
Smbat in 
Ashot IV 
Gagik u 


977-989 
989-1020 
1020-1042 
' 1020-1042 

1042-1045 
1 1079 at Cyzistra 


Kingdom of Kars (Bagratid) 

Mushegh 962-984 

Abas 984-1029 

Gagik 1029-1064 

1 1080 in Greece 

Kingdom of Vaspura\an 
(Ardzruni) 


Gagik 914-943 

Derenik-Ashot 943-958 

Abusahl-Hamazasp 958-968 

Ashot-Sahak 968-990 

Gurgen-Khatchik 990-1003 

Senek’erim 990-1006 


1 1026 at Sebastia 
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Brief Chronology 


CUician Barons 


Ruben i 

1080-1095 

T’oros II 

1145-11^ 

Constantine i 

1095-1099 

Mlehi 

1170-1175 

T’oros I 

1099-1129 

Ruben ii 

1175-1187 

Leo I 

1129-1137 

Leo II 

1187-1196 

1 1141 at Constantinople 

crowned ting as Leo i 


CUician Kings 


Leo I 

1196-1219 

Oshini 

1308-1320 

PhiUpi ^ 

1222-1225 

Leo IV 

1320-1342 

Het’um I 

1226-12'^0 

Constantine ii 

1342-1344 

Leon 

1270-1289 

Constantine in 

1344-1363 

Het’um n 

1289-1297 

Leo the Usurper 

1363-1365 

T’oros I 

1293-1295 

Constantine iv 

1365-1373 

Smbat I 

1296-1298 

Leov 

1374-1375 

Constantine i 

1298-1299 


1 1393 in Paris 

Leo III 


1 
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Adiaman, 88, 90; PI. IX, 3 
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96, 100, no, 112, 116, 117; Pi. Ill; 
XI; XII, 2; XVII, I; fig. 2 
Aghtjots, 97; PI. XV, 2 
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Alexius, 42, 44 
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101, 113, 128; Pi. XII, I 

- Shepherd’s Chapel, 79 
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Argin, 73 
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Arsaber, 20—Arsaces, 22—Arta- 
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Bardas, 20, 21, 24—Gregory the 
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Shapuh Amatuni, 19—Smbat Bag- 
ratuni, 18—^Stylianus, 21—Symbat- 
ius, 21—^Tadjat Andsevatsi, 22— 
Thodorakanos, 23, 24—Theodore, 
24—^Thophylactus Abastactus, 21, 
23—^Theophylactus, patriarch, 24— 
Valentine, 18—^Vardan Mamikon¬ 
ian, 18 
Artik, 64,104 
Arudj, see T’alish 
Ashtarak, 63 
Astabat, 73 

Athens, Byzantine Museum, ro8 

-Little Metropolis, 84, 108 

Avan, 60, 62, 64 
Aysasi, see Arates 

Bagaran, 66, 68, 70, 72, 76, 77, 87; 

PI. VI, i; fig. 3 
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Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery: no. 
537, 116; Pi. XXI, 2—no. 538, 122; 
PI. XXIV, 2—no. 539, 126, 127; 
PI. XXVIII 
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Berlin, Preuss. Staatsbibliothek, Gr. 
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Church Fathers: Athanasius, 42— 
Basil, 31, 59—Cyrh, 34-37, 41, 42, 
45, 51—Gregory of Nyssa, 26, 29— 
Gregory the Theologian, 45 
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— “Nea,” 77-79 

- SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 78 

- St. Sophia, 26, 28, 57, 76, 78, 79 

Cordoba, mosque, 103 

Daphni, 75 

Dioscorus of Alexandria, 35, 36, 47, 

51 

Dvin, 71, 86, 104, no 

Eghekiats-dsor, 112 
Eghivard, 62, 63, 72 
El-Bagawat, 94, 95 
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lus, 13—^Anastasius, 25, 37—Basil 
I, 8, 20, 21, 23, 42, 77, 79, io8— 
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21, 22—Manuel I, 38, 42, 43, 45, 
46, 48, 50, 52—^Marcian, 35— 
Maurice, 19-21, 40—Michael III, 
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danes, 20, 21—Romanus I Lecap- 
enus, 20-24^—Romanus IV Diog¬ 
enes, II, 12—^Theodosius, 6, 35— 
Theophilus, 8—^Zeno, 17, 36, 37, 41, 

78 
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Erazgavor, 103 
Ereruk’, 63, 86; PI. IV, i 
Erivan, State Library: no. 81, 116— 
no. 84, 98—^no. 207, 131, 133; PI. 
XXX, I—no. 211, 129 
Etchmiadzin, cathedral, 55, 60 
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XX, I—no. 363/3793, 117—no. 
369/311, 99, 117, 122—no. 993/ 
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Eutyches, 33, 35-43, 45, 47, 51 
Ezra, St. George, 78 

Freer Gospel, xer •Washington 

Garni, 86, 87 

Geghard, loi, 106; PI. XIII 
Germigny-des-Pres, 76, no 
Gndevank’, 112 

Gregory Magistros, 23, 26, 27, 54 
Gregory of Narek, 54, 112, 122 
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K’aravank’, 98 
K’asakh, 86, 87 
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-Queen, see Kings, Leo and 

Keran 

Kctcharus, 72 
Khdzkonk’, 68 
Khodja-Kalessi, 78 
Khotakerats, 99 

Kings, Armenian: Arsaces, 6, 31— 
Artashes (Artaxias), 5—Tigranes 
II, 6—^Tiridates, 29, 30 

-of Ani (Bagratid), Ashot, 8, 9, 

40, 42, 96—Gagik I, 68, 70, 75, 86, 
96, 102, 132; PI, XV, I— ^agik II, 
11,27 

-of Cilicia: Constantine II, 121— 

Het’um, 1 ,121,124—^Het’um II, 98, 
121—^Lco I, 13, 61—^Lco II and 
Keran, 96, 121, 124, 128; PI. 
XXVn, I— Leo III, 129—Leo V, 14 

-of Kars: Abas, 118—Gagik, ii, 

96,118; PI. XXIII, 2 
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—— of Vaspurakan (Ardzruni), 

Gagik, 10, 38, 66, 90, 91, 95, 96, 
112, 115; PI. XI, 2—Senek’erim, to, 
66, 117 

Korykos, basilica, 61 

Leontius of Caesarea, 30, 31 
Lmbatavank’, 89 

London, British Museum, Add. 5111, 
125 

Lwdw Gospel, 122 

Makri'Keuy, Hypogeum, 77 
Manuel Amatuni, 60, 88, 89 
Mariun, Queen, 121; PI. XXVII, 2 
Marmashen, 102; PI. I 
Marts, loi 
Mastara, 64, 87, 104 
Mciafarqin, 78, 103 
Meriamlik, 78 
Milan, S. Lorenzo, 76 
■—- S. Satiro, 76 
Mismiyeh, Praetorium, 76 
Mistra, relief, 109 

Mlk’e Gospel, see Venice, San Laz¬ 
zaro, no. 1144 

Monasteries: Akner, 121—Drazark, 
54, 121—Gladsor, 53, 134—Grner, 
121—Haghbat, 48, 49, 54, 131-133 
—Horomos, 54, 131, 132—^Mag- 
hard, 130—^Mak’enots, 53—^Mlidj, 
121, 122—Narek, 54—Noravank’, 
53—^Poghoskan, 122—Sanahin, 48, 
49, 53—Sevan, 53—Siunik’, 53— 
Skevra, 54, 121, 122, 129—^Tat’ev, 
53, 114—^Varag, 95, 115—^Vardik’- 
hayr, 53 

Mren, 73, 87, 89, 96, no 

Nerses of Lambron, 50, 54, 61, I2r, 
122 

Nestorius, 33, 34-38, 40, 41, 43, 45, 
46, 49, 51 
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New Djulfa, Gospel no. 36, 132, 134; 
PL XXX, 2 

New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, 
no. 740, 121, 125; PI. XXV, 2 
Nisibis, St. James, 57 

Odsun, 73, 87, 89 
Ostan, 112 

Painters and scribes: Barsegh, 124— 
Constantine, 124—Grigor, 117, 118 
—Ignatios, 132-134—Mkrtitch Nak- 
hash, 130—Sargis Pidzak, 129, 
130, 134, 135—T’oros of Taron, 
134, 135—^T’oros Roslin, 124, 126- 
130 

Paris, Bibl. Nationale, gr. 64, 125 
Philippopolis, “Red Ruin,” 76 
Phocis, St. Luke in, 75 
Photius, 24, 40, 41 

Ptghavank’ (Ptghni), 60, 72, 88, 89, 
96; PL II, i; X, I 

Rabula Gospel, 94,116,125 
Ravenna, S. Apollinare Nuovo, 103 

- S. Vitale, 76, 78, 103 

Rome, Minerva Medica, 76 

-- St. Peters, 57 

Rossano Gospel, 125 
Rusafa, 76 

Sanahin, 66, 68, 72, 97, 102; PL XVII, 

2 

Sinope Gospel, 125 

Skevra, Reliquary, 98; PL XIV 

Skripou, 108 

Stara-Zagora, 109 

Stephen of Siunik’, 25, 38, 51 

T’alin, 70, 71, 87, 104, no; PL VI, 2; 
IX, I; fig. 5 
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T’alish, 72, 86, no; PL VIII; fig. 4 
Tanahat, 98 

Taq-i-Bostan, 88, 95, 96 
T’argmantchats Gospel, see Etchmia- 
dzin no. 2743/1058 
Tarsus, St. Sophia, 61 
Tekor, 63, 68, 72, 86, 102, 104, no 
Thebes, St. Gregory, 108 
Theorianus, 45-47, 50, 52 
Trdat of Ani, 73, 79, 80 
Trebizond Gospel, see Venice, San 
Lazzaro, no. 1400 (1925) 

Tubingen Gospel, 121 

Ughusli, 89 
Ur, 102 

Uzunlar, see Odsun 

Vagharshapat, St. Gayane, 73 

- St. Hrip’sime, 64-66; PL IV, 2; 

fig- I 

- Shoghakat, 72 

Varag, 66 

Vasak, 121, 124, 128 

Vatican, Library, Palat. gr. 220, 115 

Venice, Marc. I. 8, 115 

- San Lazzaro: no. 280, 130—no. 

325. 133—no. 942, 130—no. 1144, 
95, 115, 131; PL XVIII, XX, I— 
no. 1635, 122; PL XXIV, I, XXVI, 
I —no. 1400 (1925), 117, 120, 121, 

123, 131; PL XIX, XXI, I—no. 
1917, 134; PL XXXII 

Vrt’anes Kert’ogh, 111-114 
/ 

Washington, Freer Gallery, no. 32,18, 

124, 126-128; PL XXII, 2; XXIX 
White Virgin, Monastery, 97, 98 

Zvart’nots, 56, 61, 68-70, 75, 76, 86, 
87, 90, 104, no; PL V, 2; X, 2; 
fig. 6 
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Gcghard; south facade 
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Portrait statue of King Gagik a Aghtjots, Church of St. Stephen; St. Paul 
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